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The proceedings of a 1979 Missouri sympcsium on 
doctoral programs In special education includes the texts of major 
addresses and position papers as veil as summaries of conclusions of 
small working groups. The keynote speech by Erdman was entitled 
"Higher Education in the 1980*s: Implications for Doctoral 
Proqramminq, " The speech deals with futuristic considerations for the 
generic field of higher education and implications on dcctoral 
programs in special education- The working groups produced chapters 
concerned with the following areas (sample recomiendat:.cns in 
parentheses): considerations for doctoral programing (the n€€d for 
forialized recruitinq procedures and providing prac^icuir 
experiences) ; continuing education for doctoral faculty 
(establishment of criteria for faculty advisors of doctoral 
candidates and development of a model for continuing education) ; 
studert riqhts (recoani tion of the right of doctoral students to take 
an active role in planning their doctoral programs) ; and future 
support for doctoral programs in special education (encouragement of 
national needs assessment surveys and national guidelines or 
accreditation standards). The seven position papers have the 
fcllowinq titles and authors: "Considerations for the Evaluation of 
Doctoral Programs" (E* Meyen) : "Expected Generic Competencies of 
Future Graduates of Special Education Doctoral Programs" (M, Lilly) ; 
"Anticipated New Job Boles in Special Education--Implicatiofls for 
Doctoral Programs" (J. Melcher) ; "Continuing Education Needs of 
Doctoral Advisers in Special Education" (V« Hardin); "Fesearch 
Traininq and Experience in Special Education Doctoral Programs" (H« 
Prehm) : "Doctoral Practice — What, Why, How" (J, Paul); and "One SEA 
Professicndl* s view on Preparing Leaders to work in Special Education 
Settirqs--Tmplications for Doctoral Programs" (N. WusteriDarth) , 
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FOREWORD 

The Symposium that was held on August 29- ^ 1 , 19^9, is a reHection of the 
interest and concern that a great many professionals m the field of special 
education have about the purposes and substance of doctoral programs in special 
education Most certainly, the effectiveness of educational services tor handi- 
capped children and youth m the decades ahead will, m n6 small way, be related 
t'^ the quality of leadership that is prepared in our Nation's graduate schools This 
, Symposium sought to explore many of ''he issues inherent in doctoral 
programming m special education In order to insure sufficient coverage, we 
intentionally included a rather large number of topics withm the Symposium. It 
is apparent that each of the individual topics cited in this document could, in and 
of Itself, serve as a theme for another symposium or conference It is our hope that 
this d(Kument might function as a "springboard" or .cimulus for others' efforts in 
this regard It is also our hope that this document will have some -eflecrive value 
to those colleges and universities currently preparing doctoral students in special 
education and will he a source of guidance for those institutions of higher 
education contemplating such programs 
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SECTION I 



INTRODLCTION 

Dunni: the past 25 ycar^, flu- tic-ld ot spctiai cJuearion has undergone 
tremendous ijrowrh and ehanuc Advances liave Ixa^n made in the status ot 
knowledge, theory, diagnosis, and mscrut riona! techniques More effective 
models have Ix-en deve! )ped tor delivering educational services to handicapped 
children 1 nstitutions ot higher education hate expanded programs tor preparmg 
professional personnel in spec lal education Liws have been enac ted which declare 
that all handicapped children should be provided with a tree and appropriate 
public education The number ot special education programs in the nation's 
schools has increased dramatically, regular education has become more involved, 
and procedural safeguards have been instituted for piirents and children 

Thesechanges that have occurred in specialeducation have been the result of a 
combination (>f intluencing tactors, e g , the Civil Rights movement, state and 
Federal legislation, litigation and the increasing influence of ad vex acy groups. If 
the tield ot S}x*cial education is to successfully meet the challenge of the 198()s, 
tomorrow's leaders must he prepared to plan tor, cope with, and/or adapt to the 
changes which are occurring in our societ\ Doctoral programs in special 
education must reflect these changes 

In the tinal analysis, the c]uality ot doctoral training, whetl^er it be in special 
education or an\ other academic t'leld. is dependent upon two essential 
ingredients (j) Students who have the al^ilit\ and motivation to creatively 
process their experiences and apply thern in future leadership roles, and (2) 
Faculty who have the exjx-rtise, the cominirme^nt to scholarly pursuits, and the 
ability to nn)tivate 

PURPOSE 

The Symposium on Doctoral Programs in Spc-cial Education was conducted to 
address many ot the issues related t<) cjuality doctoral programming during the 
19H()s The Symposium had three major purposes 

(1) To share mtorrnation and idc-as al^)ut the current state-ot-the-art with 
respect to doctoral programming, 

(2) To identity th»)sc variables which hnvc an impact on doctoral program- 
ming in sjx'cial etiucation, and • ^' 

{ ^) To develop a set ot suggested ret ommendations and alternatives which 
might be considered tor inclusion in df)ct»)ral programs tor the 19H<)s 

PROCEDURE 

The Symposium was held on August 29-^1, ly"9. at Like ot the O/arks, 
Missouri The eleven participants included representation trom (a) a local 
education agent y, (b) a state education agency, (t ) pn)tesM)rs in sjM-cial education, 
(d) department chairmen, (e) a Dean ot rdu(atn)n, (f) an Associate Vice- 
Chancellor ot a university, and (g) staff from thi Project on Cooperative 



Manpower Plannirm in "special Lducarioii. I'lmcrsitN Missoun-C.olunil^ia ( A 
listiti^U ot thf pArriciptints is iiulu'lcd on pa^tzc 

The S\nip()siuin l>ci;An uirh a kcvnoic prcstiu.uion wIikH aJda-sscd rhc 
issLR o\ lii_:hcr lulikarion in rht l9S()s This was toikmcd In small i;roup 
Jjsdissions whiffi helped to set the tocus anJ clircction of the N\mpi)siuni 
Iht torniat tor rlu rtmaindcr ot riic S\niposiu[n was ttKuscJ on nine content 
or topic areas These hk kit led 

A Considerations for evaluation of doctoral pro^uranis 

B FApccteij i;encri(. com[>c teru «es of fnture i^raduatcs of spcual education 
d()cti)ral [>roi:ranis 

( Anticipated new )o[> roles m special education implications for douoral 

prouramniint; 
I) (.ontinuin^i^ education needs k4 doctoral aii\isors 

H Research trainini; and e \{X'rien«. es in sfu-c la! cdiK ath)n doctoral programs 

I* I)t)etoral internships and practicum win ^ whaf how ^ 

Prep.irinu leaders to work in \ari()us spc«. lal cduc.ition settings implica- 
tions for d(K total prourains 

tl ( onsiderations for the sclcuio'i'rccruirnunt oj doctoral students in 
spec lal education 

1 Rcsponsil-nlitic > that dtntoril proi^rams hasi to the students 

Hie [\irtte ifMiUs stuihed rhc sc\eii [position paf^ers whkh were prep.iretl 
spetiticalK tor this s\rnp()sium .uul then )omed workini: i^rouf^s fur iii-depth 
dise ussions of the topies 1 lie disj. ussioiis w c re m te n le d t(; stimulate tfie sharini; 
t)t ideas aiul eoiicefU'-, klentif\ major ismics in tluct^ral iranuni: and to generate 
a set t)t suL'uestCil re (.ornnic nd. itKMis tor ,il re rn.u i\cs for jrnpri)\ m^i: the cjuahty 
ot dtK tt)ral prt)i:ram- 

Tfie prov ceding > t^enc rated b\ each workint; ^i^rnup were used to prepare a 
tentative table (tf contents Ihis re\ised table of tontcnts was expanded into 
detailed section (>utlincs and placed in a t|uestion forniat The partkipants were 
then .Lsked <o re \ le w the outline .mtl make sut;i^efHtiiis for its re\ i;>ion The initial 
manuscript was bascti .tpon both tlie rc\ised outhn< antl the Sym|^)Sium 
['froeeedin^i^s I'lnalK each participant had the opportunity to re\iew, tor? 
accurac\. the manuseri[n and fo make sui^i^estn )ns before it was printed 

In sumMiar\, tins dt)cuinent raises c ritual issues with respect to doctoral 
programs in spec lal education, shares ideas and con* epts alx)Ut tlie sr,ite-ot-the- 
art. and presents reeoinnuiklatH)ns and alternatncs winch mi^'ht be considered in 
nnproMii); the qualitv of dgerT)ral trainjiit; It was the intention ot all who 
partic ipated in the Svniposiiim that a cKk uinenr be pioduccd that nn^'ht serve as a 
stinuilus for those who arc interested in proMdin:^ tjuality ftro^i^raniniinj^' tor 
doctoral students m special education durin^k: the l9M()s 
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SECTION II 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE I98(rs. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR DOCTORAL PROGRAMMING 
. Ite¥NOTE ADDRESS 

Robert L Erdm.in 
Dean 

Ciraduafc School of Etlucarion 
^ I'ntversirv of L- rah 

Boulding (19"^) desi.nbes higher education in our socictv as a social 
evolutionary system As such it is not governed by defined dynamics or relatively 
Stable parameters, this makes foreknowledge about it impossible or very difficult 
Thus, forecasting in a social evolutionary svstem .ussumes a different character 
than that which might be used in a defined, stable mechanical system 

Glazer ( 19^^) postulates that the mt)st difficult part ot the art oi futurism 
involvc^s the determination oi assumptions .is to N\hat will change and what will 
stay th*. same F»)recastmg additions and/or reducfKins about quantitative 
variabk*s (numbers oO is the easiest and simplest ot the task Much more 
uncertainty and speculation be«.ome involved \\hen prediction about the 
qualitative dimensiv,;is is given consideration fr is in thii arena that variables 
such as shifting S(x.ietal values, and narnlnal and \\orld ideologies and conflicts 
influence efforts at Thikim^^jwrttcl long-rAnge projections 

Acc()rding to Btoiidlng {\9^^), stxijt? evolutionary svstems "participate in 
the property ()f c^6nnl in I ineradicable surprise" (p 199) If it is the business of 
the* ' re to surprise us. the question then becomes one of hovv we work with the 
surpi, ^-b 

GLuer(19'^'') believes that "one can find the forthcoming surprises m strains 
in the system, elements of conflict in which the outcome is sufficiently doubtful 
that at least one outcome may properly be considered a surprise" (p 16) He 
believes there are conceptual constraints that must be considered when utilizing 
this concept, and that it is not a case of science fiction without limits The 
prediction of futures must be predicated upon man's ability to employ rational 
and critical thinking with the awareness that events may occur \\hich transcend 
the U)iindaries of current knowledge and exjxTience Man must Ix" able to 
anticipate a variety of scenarios when considering alternatives for the future. 

Thus, the task of predicting future implications, as this pajxr seeks to do, 
must he viewed within the conceptual parameters previously described Only 
naivete would suggest that events and forces in the separate macro-systems of 
higher education dui not impinge «)n and influence the separate micro-systems 
within Its boundarie' Siinilarly,* there little question that the goals, resources, 
and operations of other coexistfng micro-systems exert powerf jj valences as to 
future directions of given programs and units Therefore, the future of doctoral 
programs in special education m^ist be considered from a variety of contextual 
perspectives in higher education 

The purpose of this piifx-r is to describe some possible futuristic consid- 
^■•"ons for higher education in the f9S0's chat may have implications for 



tl(K Coral proi: rains in spceial eJut.ition 1 d attoinplish this purf^osc con^iKlcration 
will be i^iNcn fo Fufunsfie tonsklcrariofis tor the ^^cfUTU fit Id ot [iicIkt 
cJiKarn)n, possible fiirurcs tor schools of cJiRarioii, doctoral manpower suppU 
and demand \\ irhiii the I 'iiifcd States souk issues and prohknu in doc toral stud\ 
wirhin the uencral field of cdiK.ition, and suu^cstcd iinplkations for doctoral 
prourains m spei lal ediicatuMi 

. hutunstic Considerations tor & j (jcncric Field of Fli^htr Education 

Twents-MX natiniial leaders of hiuher education were asked to forecast 
futuristic dirextu)ns for the field t)\er the next several decades Cda/er (19^*^) 
anah^ed and sumniari/ed these projections as the\ were reflected in each of the 
, authoritative essa\s .Some of the recurrinu themes that enierued from his stud\ 
aredescri[>cd m the followini: para,L;raphs 

One of the nn)st promiiierit the me> dealt with a continued ^oid stren,i:thened 
conimitnu nt ti) the one e pt i)f "life -Inn u iearnmi: AlthouL'h thees'sa\s reflected 
the Usual ideas assi)eiated with this eorieept. there were a numl>er of ideas 
prof>osed that extended the ct>ncept Included were thoughts such as 

• a hmher prof^ortioii of adults attendini: colieijes and uru\ersiMes, 

• tlel.i\s in the luLiinnini.: ot hii^her educ.ition and frecjueiit interruptions in 
it, indiMcluals will look at hiuher eckuation in smaller setzments as they 
attempt to more appropriate l\ respond tn their immediate c ircumstanees. 
needs, and interests, 

• as old oicuf^ations become superfluous or as new ones appear, hii^lier 
education will assume ^create r re-sponsibilit\ for oc c u[^ati()niil training, 

• tliere will be iiureasjiii: demand for tCutuhint: leisure time pursuits and 
mser\ ice training, 

• a i:rc ate r utiy/atioii ol off-campus locations ro pn)\ idc mstruc tion and thus 
pro\ id ini: ser\ ice s for people in the ir \ ant d e n\ irorune nts, and 

• effort to relate education more intimateU to the currciir occupations and 
locations of partie ipants 

(j|a/er (19^") suuizests that these trends create ' a concurrent problem of 

standards and eert Jfieat ion .ls hiuher education becomes mam new rhiiii^s m 
man) new places under differ inu kintls of arranucmeius ' (p 8) 

Increasing' de):rees ot austenrv in hitzlur education were also forecasted' 
Rapidly escalating prices and the increased diffa ult\ of luLrher education m 
attrattini: [uiblie *unds ha\e aireacb forced some mstHutu>ns to closC or 
discontinue specific pr^^urams 

Institutions tor Juuher educiition will coiuinue to recci\e pressure for the 
extension ot their programs to segments of the population pre\ioush hmiteHj by 
income, race, and sex This force tor ecjualH\ ma\ mo\e them more toward a 
position of eijah tafianisin as contrasted to el if ism Ma.u of the obsef\ers 
cautioneii that our idealism of e(|ualit\ must be tempered with a concern for 
cjuality just how this balance is to be aehie\ed has not i)een carefulK' addressed 
The force for e(|ualit\ has also been m*'m tested in stune c ttorts to e(|uate resources 
anions msfitufions |( tin*' should <Kcur, hmlur ttlucation will e\[x'rience 
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intrcasini; diffitult\ in rctcumnt; dusters of superior Otu!t\, students, and 
tatilities tor research and trainint; 

Many essayists expressed tontern over the intre.Lsin^ governmental interven- 
tK^n into the attairs ot (.olle^cs and universities inherent in sue h intervention is 
the danger ot hureautratK l>indini; and limitation of edtkators 

The iinpatt ot a ne^v and expand inu tethnolo^uv v\a perceived as a means h\ 
vvhith t^rvts could he cut Traditional torms utdi/ed in hiirher education could be 
replaced by more cost-ettettivc operations 

In sumniarv, Gla/er (19"") projects tv\o possible tuture:, tor higher 
education "It can Lxcome the ^i^reat sorter and trainer ot all youth, with a 
mandate to ensure the greatest possible decree ot ec|uality, in which ca*>e 'post 
sccond.irv education' would lu" .i better nanie tor it, and the more traditional 
tunctions ot hii^her education would be conducted in restricted parts ot the 
institutional complex But it is possible, and I think not unlikely, whether 
out ot Its own choice, or out ot institutional incap-acitv to change, or out ot 
.uovcrnnuntai distrust, that hi^uher education would cohtinue doini; what it has 
alv\a\s tried U) do in the past — preserve and pass on as best it can the cultLiral 
heritage providing a base t(^r sonic ^w thinking and research, laying claim 
to providing the specialized training tor certain learned occupations, though 
always m contlut with other candidates tor this task It higher education 

cli(H)ses, or IS torced into the latter course we sht)uld reali/e a goo<l part ot yoLith 
anti the world will tell us the\ are not interested And that is as it should be They 
havet)ther tish ti> tr\ , other functions to |xrf()rni, and the university is not, and 
should not be, the world " (p 21) 

Possible Futures for Schools of Education 

(dark and(iu[\i( P*"") rcp)rted on a major coniprehensiv e- study conduc ted 
ah)ut sch(H)ls, colleges, and departments ot education (S( DFs) in the I'tiited 
States Tht major tocus of the studv centered on knowledge prixluction and 
utilization (KPD activities within these organizational units and the types ot 
alternative futures whuh may he ahead within the next years 

At the timej>t the study there were I, schools, colleges, and departments 
i)t education {S( l)Es) w ithm institutions of higher learning in the United vStates 
They observed that S(J)Fscan be characterized by their diversit\ , heterogeneity, 
and proportionately large numbers These descriptors raise the cjuestions ot 
proliteration and c|ualit\ control 

Ot rhe l.-i^^ mstnnrions with SC I)I:s there are 16 ^ ottering degree work at 
the doctoral level SurpnsingU . verv few ac tiv jties associated w ith doc torallevel 
work were rep)rtcd .ts frecjuently occ urnng Included in the ac tivities were such 
things as operating externally -funded projects, reading pa|Krs at national 
conferences, or engaging xnUJ hm service with a variety of educational agencies 
There was some oj^timism between administrators and facultv that thc^e levels of 
involvement would mcrease within the near future 

One luimlred and twentvdive (approximafciv M) fX'rcenr) of all the 
institutions were ( Ltssificd as high producers or unusual producers of KFU 
activities, andot this number onlv 2 I were ( lassifiable as KPr centers ( nteria 



tor iiuliisioii 111 the hi uh-[')rt)JiK(.'r latc^orv woiiKl ['iroliabK iior Ix l oiisi red 
rii:oRHi> liistitiif n)ii^ were iiuiuilc*.! \t rlu\ h.ul iiuilri["'k L;ranrs or uuurai r^^ tor 
KPl* aLtiMtics t(jrjllin^ S1(K), ()()() or more, or 1^ or more ^rtdirs \i\ \on 
)ournais, or lO or more ircdits m )ourii.iK plus " ^ or more i.rcdu^ iii tlu-* 
>RLst.irLh In lAluL.irioii (R'L) p'ornon ot riu narioiia! i'RK M^rtm 'i lu rmu 
[uruul tor loliiuhil: priKkufi\ir\ sp.iiuRd rwo-rlircc 

Clark and iailw i\^r^) iJciuititJ a luiinlxr ot \arialiUs i har ma\ wlV 
dLtL*rminc flu 'natural tucurcsotKPl ai ru i rit's m S( Aiuoii^ rhost that 
trt ot an inLlirtM.f nature were liuonu arul luliturt tauor^, i .rsonnch «">plv 
• .uul demand la».ti)rs, tin dnnmi^hmu mtlueiut SCDLs, and (.iian^L* in 
«ovcrnan( c [\ittcrns m {xts^ .iik.! pirt paration piro^rams in cduLarion Ot a more 
dratt mtlitriue' uould hi. Nhitrs m strata i^ies ol Ixilcral tundmu. altered 
(.mph.Ls:s trt>m know led l:c [^roduetion to kiU)\\l(d^e utiluation, emeti^t nte ot 
L ompt c iti\e a^t IK les, nureasv ' demand tor s{.r\ke. and in^ itasi n^ t niph.Lsi> on 
huildmu a national^ 's\ stem ' tor KPT - ^ 

1 he authors I'-^Tojci ted tlu tollow mu natural tutur^s lor KPl' m Oils 

• ' I i>( a! sLifii^uir tor knou kdi^c [^roviu* tion ai. 1 1 \ itit s w ill d(.(. Iiik , prvbahK 
siunituantU, o\i/ tlu luxt tl\e \Lirs 

• "Attention to .M'ul tisial supfiort tor Sf in\oi\(.nunt in knowUxli^e 
utili/arion auiMties will lnLr(.a^(. slii^htK o\er tik iK'\t tl\e"\ears 

• '(.han^ues w iINki ur in KP and Kl \onu).nitant'\ w ith a general ike line in 
S(J)l ^jiialits o%er tlu* nt\t ti\e \ear^ 

• '( urrent [X ret prions heltl In maii\ l lients and polnv makers that M Di s 
are not [x-rtormirii: ade']uatel\ in KPl' will tu exa^rhated ()\er the next 
ti\e \ears 

• S( 1)1 N mc entenni: a pmod ol ^ha^ed control .md nejoiiaiion with 
^ respe'L t to all the I r Unu rions, okludini: KIH' ( pp ^-^)) 

Doctoral ManpoucT SuppU and Dcmanel Within the Cicncral Field 
of Education 

Dunlop' and Shiskin ( londiieted. a doit*'" ' manpower ernplo\nienr 

vlemanil-^id siippK stikl\ tor the Tinted States spanfimu the \ears Irom 19"2 to 
19(S5 stud\ w.Ls motivated in nvLteasini: a)nLern, oe^innin^i; in the late 

!96()'s, ah(Jyiir_the overproekation ot eloetoral decrees and the . ,ihilir\ ot these 
individuals to ofitain em[^lo\nunt 

Although the title and ^.kUcius use the Ph i) as teterent. other doe foral 
de.urees suih as the Doe tor ot I Liueatiori ( Ld I) ). Doetor ot Suente i) ), and 
the Doetor ot Busmess ALlfniiiisttation (i) H A ) were meluikd in tlie stiul\ 
Prole ssional doe tor's de^urees sueh as the M i) j i) , and 13 [) S were not 
uuludeLl The stUiK eruom[\isseLj the tie Ids ot hnuineeriiii: and Witiiral Suente . 
SoeialNienet and Ps\ e holoiiw Arts aiul Huinaiiitie^s I diKation, iUismess and 
f omtneree. and Other I le le|s 

I'here v\ere an estimated p ^'^dHH) Ph i) 's employed m l^rj ( )l tins number 
*-alM4it oiu'-halt { \H \ pereyj^U) v^ere m the tields ot 1 numeerin^ ami Natural 
leiue. N)e lal .V lenue aiul IN\ehoio^\ aLeoiinted tor 19 1 pereent, Iduiafion 
i"^ t [H'tLent. Arts aiul Humanities 1 1 6 percent, Husiness atui ( ommetLe I 6 



[UTtcnt, aiiu Other Fields 2 percent About se\en-tenths ("0 5 percent) worked 
HI educatioiiai J'^stuurions, 1 i 6 percent in indiistrs and luisines 8 2 percent in 
government, ci percent m nonprofit ori^anuationj*. and 2 9 percent m other 

n 19"2 there were an estimated dcKtoral dc;uree recipients emph)ved 

in the tk-ld ot Education Fducatu^na! institLitions eniplt)ved 88 5 percent, 
business and indiistrv J 0 percent, i^overnment ^ " per(ent, nonprofit organiza- 
tions S 2 [xreent. and other emplovment areas .iccounted tor 1 6 percent In 
contrast, the tield ot Psvchoiot;\ h.id 58 i per^er ot dtxtorates employed in 
educational institutions. " percent in industry and business. 21 ' percent in r 
■» ^uo\ernmcnt, 10 0 percent in nonprofit c^r^^ani/ations. and -\ 2 percent m other 
are.ts 

Primary v^ork aetivitx tor Fh D s employed in Education was in teachinu 
(19 8 pcM'cent). ^2 } percent in admimstratU)n. 8 6 perecnt in professional 
services to imliyi duals. " 1 percent in research and deyelofMnent. and 2 1 percent 
in other activities In Lontr.ist. Fsych;)k\^y doctcTal-lcvel employees' primary 
N work actiyitf v\.is distributed .is t'oHows Teach ini;. 0 percent, professional 
service to individuals. > 1 0 percent, research and development. 28 8 percent, 
administration, 2 9 percent, arid other activities 2 S percent 

By 198"), the suidy projects that ■^9,200 Ph D *s will be required in the field 
ot Education This represents an mcr, .ise of ^5 9 percent (20. 900 more than m 
19^2) Between 19"2and 1985 , projectio. . induaie there will be 148.000 new 
Ph D s in the tiekl ot Education, accounting h)r 25 5 percent of all doctorates 
produced However, there will only be employment tlpenini^s tor 26.800 
dtKtoral-dei^ree recipients in Ltlucation. thus creatini; a major discrepancy 
between sup/ly anvl tlemand 

I he autliors conckklcd tfiat e\en undrr the most extreme alternative 
projections, suppU would ^^reatl\ e\\.eed (.Iciiund tor Ph I) -trained personnel in 
all fields Further, sikh a conclusion h.Ls some ma)or ramifications tor individuals 
and institutions . • * 

Employment tor mdi\idua|s with Ph I) s may have to be in jobs requiring 
less skill than hds been acqLured In such an eventuality, these highly-trained ' 
persons may ilispkue other workers with lesser tjualifications. and soon down the 
ixcufxirion.il lailder 

Ditticulty in securint; fioancial support i r gratk: ite students m.iy serve as a 
inajor deter^-nt in iiniversity recruitment ' *ention In 1967-68 about 
5 1 .000 graduate students held Fedcraily-tun ' >wships and fraineeships. 
many tor three years ot study By early 19" 1. r his i.L.mber hjd been reduced to an 
estimated 6.600 which were primarily k)r one year ot grackiate education Unless 
governmental support should inc rease or other support monies are located, it may 
lu- economically i nettle lent to operate a.s many doctoral j-irograms Programs 
within instirutions may be consolul.ited or eliminated Similarly, programs 
between institutions m.iy be consolidated 

rniversities may also have to give attention to redesigning dtKtoral 
pr(igrams For example, at the present time )ust about all doctorates are 
research-oriented Shkc almost one-half ot all Ph i) s teach in classrooms as 
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pr)in.if\ work .u ti\ if \ . inon <. inpihisis will ha\t ro Ix lmnc n to rlu dc\t iopiiu'iii ot 
tf.kliin^ skills 

In sumdiiirv . Duiilop aiul .sliiskiii start J, ' f'nialK s(k icr\-riic'-\ari()n niiist 
c\aluatc and vscii^h tin purpost L^radiiatt cJiiuiriofi aLMinsr oriicr narional 
priontics. lulort dniJini; liow nuitli rosfuMul iii suf^porr ot i^raduarc cJut^arion 
Als(», cIk rtlanoiisiiip l>cf\\c<.ii national input tor i^r.iduatc cdmation and the 
suppls ot and tlcniand tor Ph I) \ nnist lu dctvrniuRd Durini: ciu* IV')()'s and 
carlv lv6()'s. wluii tiic Nation fated a shorta^Uv ot doctoral inan[M)wcr, support 
was tortluoinin^ Now , wlu-n an o\crsuppl\ ot dcKtoral manpower is ixTt^civvd , 
sliould NUpport tor ^rat^Juatt tdutatfon lu- tut l\uk^ Ik tort* tiit* Naiion (.an 
dftidc tlicsf ijut'sfion , It must dcttrininc wliac liappt-ns it tiif tontinutd rapid 
^ruwrli ot flu inuiipowtr [m>o1 ot Ph D \ is atti\t'l\ <.iis<.oura^^fd ' (p 1"^ 

Issues And Problems m Doctoral Stiid\ - (ienerai Field of 
Education 

Doctoral stud\ in I dutation lKLsc\o!\cd in to one ot' mixed [purposes \n some 
cases It IS desii:iud tor entr\' into tne protessh)n. tor others the iiiiprovcment ot 
role toinpt teiue, tor some it ser\es .ls j means tor than^m^ roles wichui the 
profession, aiid sttll tor otht^rs it pro\ ides a s\stematK Ntud\ .d^oiit FAkkation 
Frdman ohscrxed, ">hittini^ t()rces tt>r chan,i^e ' are now challeai,Mn^ these 
tonteptual iiKxIels resultini^ in sul\stanti\t issues ot concern Traditional 
[U'rce[Hions ot [Hir[M)se, structure and curricula are Ju-coinini; increasingly more 
dittuse and am[ML;uous " ([^ 60) 

I'ntortuna'eU , our criti'.3 apd iTian;> polic y -inidLjet makers are asking with 
increasing trec|L'enc\ the r^-al justitkatton tor retaining the degrees Unless wecJo 
a better job ot articulating the fHirpose(s) ot graduate stud\ in nducatn>n. we will 
become "architects ot our own demise There are ;ust t(H> nian\ ci)mpeting , 
priorities in flus era ot increasing budget austerity to sustain historical tradition, 
ancJ [\irtu LilarU one that has continualK been criticised tri)m both withm and 
witfiout the iin:\ersity community 

( rcmin( 19"") traced the e\()lutJonar\ de\elopmenf ot doctoral programs m 
I diication at Teachers ( »)lleges, ( okimJ^ia l'ni\ersit>. and iiarvard University 
He concluded as tt)llow's "And it seems to me that the principal generalization 
one must draw trom tiie data is the inrsca|\ible tact ot devolution For all Ri.ssell's 
lugh aspirations to create a [^roiession »)! education comparaJ'jIe ti) the professions 
ot law and tnedicinc. thedritt in prat rice was steadily away trom that goal Fven 
more »m[M)rtant, rhe sriidenrs whoc anu t»)r ad\anced rraining had already learned 
rhcir professional roles i.i rhe field and were returning to rhe uni\ersirv tor a 
iiinired amount of spec lali/ed Know ledge and tor e\ enrual c redenr lahng " (p 
16) 

logicalh. a high ilegree of congrueiwe should exist i^erween purfM)ses of 
docroral study and degree structure ITowe\er. as purposes have i^ecome diHused 
and ambiguous, s») have the degree struc tures — Ld i) and Ph i) (.remin ( IV"^*^) 
reports, "That this drift was national rather than l(Kal in scope is documented by 
two sfuches of the doctorate in education undertaken in 1958 and 1969 b\ rhe 
« American Assoc lation ot Ca)l leges lor T(ac her Fducatu)n (iii the latter instance, m 

Q )ilaiM)ration with Phi Delta Kappa) Nothing emerged mt)re clearly from 
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rh(.'s(. sur\ (.\s tlum ili.ir ncirlu r rlk- Fli I) not rlu i ci \) pro ...mis m (. Jnuition 
\ui\ \u\ikU in u million iroin ont institution to a not 'm , In \oiuj ilu (.U nu ntai \m r 
that thc\ provkkJ ad\aiK{.-J training As Sttuttn tin Pli i) aiul the l\l I) tlu 
studies Loru Kkk J that tlu sole, distin^m^l.mu ditttrciut inlKrtd in tlx toru^^n 
lan^^ua^t r(.'i|uircnK*nf tradit ionallv a^souaru! uuh tlu Ph I) As r^uards an\ 
tonniion lor of siilnuf ni.'Mtr ^cn r.'ll\ .tssouatc* I uitli tlu doctorate in 
fikkation , tlu onl\ rcijuirt n\ 'its uHiiir.on to as jiiarn as haH tlx pro^i: ranis ^k ross 
tlk-tountrv wtrt (.lUkanonal nicasurt uuu aiui statistics, cdikational ps'. Jioro^^y 
ami pliilosoplu ot {.-dikation Ik vorul that, ucrvrhin^ dst- (.onikaed with the 
dottoratL , (.ALcpr the tinaik lal and personal dittu ultus attendant on tarnjni: it, 
u)uld \k Mibsunxd LiTkkr rht ruhrk t.h\{.r',ir\' ' " (p I") 

1 ht ticid of {.du'.aru)n Lkks a st kno'vk'dm.' l^ise tor the \arkt\ ot its 
(.diicational endeavors rnhkeniaiu professions, weari. reiik tanr or unw illin^^ to 
idennh aiul describe those ori^aiiT/ed hodies ot knowiedi^e whkli ue assume all 
educators |ia\e studied and niastLr<-d \or ».an \\c ai^r(.-< as to tfu appro.k h 
rtc^juirol torstudv ot rlk knoulrd^t. [\isc R\an( I ^r^) dt si. rilx^d tlieprohleni as 
tollows * Our c ross-Lanifnis <.v)IU-a^ues art ai^o par ott h\ tlx uneven knouiedi:e 
i\is(.- iiwdikarion wlikli is nt)t u 1 1 !-or,cini/{.d \\ t draw a littk bit ot sotioio.^v 
Ikrt sonie social ps\ L Ii()Iol:\ tik k , a ;^i t ot anthropoloi^v t n)ni anorlu r plate Our 
tt)lkMmies arc u>ntuscd In education's odd hiciul ot thc(>r\ and practice, ot 
ct)[ucptsand skills, ot cnipirkall\-de||\c'd kik)u ledi^e'and to^klort " (p 1 1 s) 
Ciordon ( l^'^'^)) (iropose> that tac ulrics i ^ s^ liools ot cdu' at ion have ditticults 
with dctinin^ the ir own cofkcpt ot what should he the nature ot their protessional 
role afkl the know led^^e issociatcd wirli it fie stares. In tlie univcrsitv settin^i: it 
Is the task ot academic and sueruifK disciplines to descriiu- how diini^s are and 
ht)w r lev vvork Ir haslx-cM the task or fuofc ssion.il se liool s tt) teac li fiow todesi^^n 
and make things, and trom this pe rspcc five . Sc lioois ot Fducatiun are eni^ineerin^ 
schools Hut acct)rclmi: to Smion eii,umeern\u schools lia%e b:^eome schools ot 
[ilusics and matheniarics, mcdicai schools have Ix'coine scho<»ls ot hioloi^te.il 
sciences, business schools have in come schools ot tin ire mat.'icmarics It is an 
important distiiktion that draduare Schools ot Fducarion ru-ed to address W'e 
should seek our le^i;irimae\ through hi^h-c|ualir\ , ri^or 'slv -intellee tual en- 
deavors m the- dcsiun tk Ul anci nor atfeFi.pr to emulate the .scriptivc sc lenees " 
{pp ^^8-^9) 

llowsani, (.orrman Dciicmark. and \ash ( 1^>^6) pr' pose orv theoretieal 
mode I whic h mav prov kk .i traificot icfc re nee tor anaU /in,i^ and resolv in;; some ot 
the atore ine ntioned issues an^l problems Tliev ^rate, 'I 'luversifies are iiistiru- 
tions es tab {•shed to ac hit ve si^nitk.mt soi lal purposes 'I he most tundamerital ot 
these purj^oscs is the [nirsuir ot valid knowlcd^^c \'ahd knowled^ue cannot 

readiK be desc rilxd m discrete terms It is more aclec|uatel\ deseribed as a 
phenomenon that c \ists alon^ a eonnnuimi that stretches tronithe search lor pure 
knowledge- .it one end ro uses ot rliar knowkd^k at flie other Scholars m the 
dis( iplines p(reeive the mse Ive s as rc sc arc he rs, the ir inrcrv .ts he predominant 1\ 
toward the scare h end o( the ontmuum Protessional practitioners are pr iniari ly 
conee rned with t he applied uses ot know kdue Protessors m the (irokssional 
schools on the universitv campus luvc a stroim iiutrest in developing the valid 
kd,ir< base ot the {profession which thcv represent I he h\ pothesi/ecl 
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nKxlaiitv of interests h)r tlie three ijroups can he illustriitfd h\ placing curves 
alon^ the tontmuum (Figure i, 5^-38) " 
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Consequently, Howsam. et a! pr( ^ ose that, "Professors oi Education are 
professional educators whose graduate pri)grams prepared them for a continuing 
profess n)nal service They expect to be involved m a lifetime of teachmg, 
educational deveh)pment, and professional service They do not come to higher 
educatu)n to adopt the lifestyles oi acad ,*m ic lans in the disciplines. The 
disciphnes exist for a purpose to contribute to the pool v)f valid knowledge 
upon winch the professions dejx'nd Professions and professu)nal sch(X)ls exist for 
a different purpi)se. to deveh)p and disseminate a professu)nal technical culture 
suited to the needs of practitioners " (P 59) 

Implications for Dt>ctoral Programs in Special Education 

The contextual scene in higher education can be characterized by increasing 
fluidity, instability, and uncertainty This aura has already impacted on many 
prt)grams and can be expected to continue m the 198()'s Problems of cost, 
efficacy, overprixiuction, priilifcration, and redundancy are present on most 
campuses today V^irtually every pri)gram. or at least its ci)mpi)nent parts, carries 
the [X)tenttal for elimination, reductu)n, or consolidation The axiom of 
justiflciition predicated upon histi)rical traditu)n will no b)nger suffice as a basis 
for continued program existence. Thi)se predicate(.i upon justifiable need, quality 
pr(Klucfion, and/\)r d<'fensible missn)ns will most likely survive the ravishing 
forces present today 

Similarly, programs in School*:, Colleges, and I)ep«irtments of Education 
(SCDEs) ore being challenged from an array i)f sources for many of the same 
reasons associafed witl) higher educ at uwi m general Limited human and material 
resources simply preclude the additive function as a means to attain program 
gt)als Cyclical priorities will have to Ix- established and programs will constantly 
be confronted with the dilemmas of renmal. •'eor^an nation, revtsion, and 
Mnnthment if viability and credibiltry are to be retained in existing programs or 
new programs abided 

Central to the future of SCDEs is the role of governance within the education 
profession The number of agencies impacting on various programs, either 
directly or indirectly, escalates each year In all proKtbility our vulnerability as 
Q ICPEs will conriniiO to increase unless wc as meinlx'rs of the profession can 
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.uhicM- i^rt.itcr ionsciisus aiul uiuk rsrafulinc .ihout rlu purpost^ and suhsMrKt ot 
our fxisttiue 

( urrtfit cinpirk.i! t\kkru(. MJi^m.srs rliar ^pcu.il cJucariDii [^n)i;ra(iis in 
institutions o\ hi^lur (.diRation cnjov a rclati\cl\ liiiili Jci^rccot status Tlu-y are 
i^cntrallv p<rcti\(.cl .is viable and uintnhutin^i: to tl)e Naricd missions oi hi^licr 
cilucation in toJav's siaiux These pro^i:rains lia\c hcnchtcd troin the tl>n.iniK 
support s\ stuns (.stahhshul tor c\ieptu)nal persons in \.irh)as societal seuors, a 
torn not shartci In inan\ otiu r t dikational procrains fio\\e\er, these prourams. 
nuludini: eioctor.J proiiranis, have no .uuaranteeJ ininuuntv troiii the prevailing 
iiiistahle torets atteetini: hii^her eJueatioii and the ed'Kation prt^tession Tliey. 
too. like all other j^omams will lu\e to he eoiifrontcJ vvth the tasks ot tttuvjl 
nhfy^.iPii^zjtion ftiiM'^n aiul ntufuhmoit it progress is ^^ he made 

What, then are soiiu ot tht needs that doe toial pro^^rams iii speeial eelueation 
iniclu antuipatt rlu next severil \(ais, mven the lUrrent seene in higher 
edueaf loji^ 

1 I he neeel to retain add stren^i^then enniniunicatiDn s\ stems vMth the 
various support s\ stems U^\ exceptional }x-rsons m the puhlu seetor 
Who are the su}>porrinL' pi'l^Ius" Do the\ have an oppor.amtv tor input^ 
How tan iner(as(.d sup|>ort W ohtanud" Are tlie\ aware ot whar is 
happeiiini.' in doctoral proL'rams^ Do the\ share in the aetountahilit) and 
rt s(x>n>ihilir\ tor doe total sti:d\ ^ Do [he\ sup|>ort ^heconeept^ 

1 I he neeel to reexamine the rationale for doe total study in speeial 
edueatiofi 

What are, and what should he, the assumptions unelerlv in^u eloetoral 
stueh ' Who shoutel determine tneir va|idit\ ' On what basis shoulel this 
be done^ Are there eertain constants ot purpose that do not ehan^e as tlie 
tieldehai^ues^ \\ ho needs a d*>e total dei^ree " iiow man\ arc needed^ Who 
slioulil eofurol doctoral pri)^urams^ Is a speeiah/ed versus ^i^eiu ral i/ed 
iloctora! dei;rec required^ — 
> 1 he need t<» reexamine the nacun ot doctoral decree structures and 
re ijuif i. me nts 

Are tlie\ viable tot a prote ssion is c ontr.isted to the ac ade m le drse iphnes 
Do we need fiuiltiple decree structures^ Are the rec}uirements clesi^^ru-d 
tor competence and [^roticiencv or ar. thev artitacts, remn.mts ot 
tradition' Should there be some de^^rec^ot consrstenev k-tween institu- 
tions^ Where should dtktoral stuciv take phue^ 
\ ihe fued to more c!earl\ identity and articulate the nature ^t the 
knowUviuc bise re(juircd prior ti» and ilurmi: dt)c total stud\ 
l>» v\i have cniiscnsus as to what tins should be ^ ilow should it Ik- 
or^am/ed'' Where ajid wlun should it be Cau^ht^ Who should teach it" 
I lie need to maintain the tmaocial base toi iloe total programs 
What other financial support svstems can In utili/ed to augment State 
and lederal support^ If aui:me ntati<»n tit finances is not possible, what 
alternatives could be considetid" 

Ihe heed tocarcfulh articulate the meaninu (;t ((ualit\ production m 
d(K.n»ral prt)^rams 

Winch institutions should otter doctoral studv What should be the 

is' 
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standards absociafcd vvirh qualirx tonrron Wiio should dcrtrniinc rlu.ii^ 
ilow slioulcl fhf\ Ix- nuMsiircd^ 

Tlic ntrd tor intormafion rcrricvjl sybtcnis on a national, bcare and local 
lc\cl that tan provide hibtorieal and turrt-nr data as a Klms tor tururibrK 
plannni^: 

W'hctc dot's ont iio to see lire hisronuil and airrcnr data" What r\peb of 
data should be eolli-tfid^ Who should do it-' 
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THH FlTl RE NEED AND MISSION FOR 
IXK TORAL PROGRAMS IN SPEC IAL EDI ( AT ION 

In atttmpnnu to dt^t^-rniiiK rlu ntcj and iiiissjon tor doaor.ii prDi^^r.ims 
during' the iVHUs, tt is nctcssar\ to t,)iishlcr more rh.iri jusr rhc liclJ ot spcci.il 
education One fnusr he .iw.iie ot the torces whuh underln rhe tist.il siip|M)rt ot 
our mstiriitionsot higher ediu.inon mkH .is .i) the status ot tht njnon.d etonunn , 
h) the impact ot expanding t(.Lhni)}()t:\ , t) national priorities, and d) tederai 
legislatior and tundm^' ti)r sthooi distrats, state departments ot education and 
> institutions or higher education Bnmd i x rernal soun.es ot intluenccsuch as these 
ha\ean impact on the supply and demand * .xistinu and tuture |oh markets, rhe 
amount ot tistal support to higher cdutarion, and the numhVr ot^tudents \\ho 
will attend collcji^es and uni\(rsities durmi: the next decade 



I he I 'uturc Need for D(»ctoral Programs 

Although the tield ot sjiet lal education cannot completely predi(^t the 
direction and etfccts ot the major torses whufi act upon our societ\, the tield can 
take an ac tion-oriciUed resfvmse hv estimating the need tor cIcKtorai graduates 
during the 198()\ A needs assessment h.tsed on accurate data is essential it the 
tield ot special eijutation is to |ustit\ the tuture sup|M)rt ot doctoral programs 

In the past , needs proje*. tions \\\ education ha\c usualK been done h\ someone 
in the state or tcderal uovernment, a protessional organization or a iinivcrsitv 
Untort'iiiately, such ettorts ha\'ciuen sporadic, usualh in res|y)nse ro prc-ssures 
tor immediate projected planning, and the cjualitv ot {procedures used varied with 
rhe ex|X'rience and comjx'tcnce ot the person doing the study VC'hat is needed in . 
education is a mechanism or me(.hamsms which can systematically gather the 
net'ded ilata and intt)rmation , anal\/e that inH)rmatron, and make accurate long 
and short-range projections 

In order to make as accurate a projection as possible, it is necessar\ to 
investigate the present demand tor and supply ot doctoral graduates and relate 
these data to the econoniK and clemographu f^rojeetions tor the iWO's 
Projeuions might Ix generated m one or iv)th i»t the wa\s discussed below 

Acquire a Data Base 

A data base is essential it th( tit Id of lal education is to project program 
plans for doctoral training and make decisions based U|>on a\ailable and/or 
projected resources An adeij-nrc data base will pro\ide mtormation concerning 
rhe Mippl> and demand tor a) resean h and scholarship roles related to parncular 
disciplines, b) professional scho<^ls, whose mission is acquiring a valid knowledge 
b.Lse tor the applied uses of know ledge, c ) j^rac tit loners in the tu Id, or d) doctoral' 
graduates who are (apil^le of tultilling a \ariet\ t>t roles 

In order to make ac( urate projections ronccrning the future need for doctoral 
level fXTsonnel it isncccssar\ rog.iiher speeitic suppl\ aiuKlemand data such as 
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1 Status Study t)t Doctoral Programs - 

A) Tlic number and location of the programs 

B) The number ot completed dcKforatcs in each are.i ot study 

2 Status Study ot the Number of Dixtoral Ciraduates - 

A) r.m ployed 

1) In^their held ot stutU 

2) In other tields 

B) I'nemployed 

^ I: st I mates ot I'nmet Needs 

i Access to Relevant Economic and Demoi^raphic Data Related to Pro^Tam 
Supp4)rt 

Some ot these kinds ot data and mtormation are already bc-m^ leathered by 
various >:r^)ups Although certairr components of a data ^atherin^' system are 
already in place and tunctionin^, the kmds ot data bein^ )^athered arc 
inconsistent, when, where, and ho\\ the data are^^athered varies trom ai^en^y to 
a^enc), and there is no on^om^ systematic plan The problem is to create a 
s\stem for ^atherin^ and analwmt; relevant data and information for decision 
makini; ^ 

One approach to resolving; the data ^atherin^ issue for s[X-cial education .s tor 
the Bureau of lAluoation tor the Handicapped, USQE, to establish a data 
gatherin^i; system mvolv in^ other }x*rtinent t'ederal agencies, state departments 6^ 
education, and institutions of hi^^htr education Since many components are. 
already in place, an or^^muationai structure and operating procedures are needed 
A central on^t;oint; system would provide continuity, coordination ot agencies, 
and entourage ct)0}X:ration i n the.data ^atherin^^ effort The Bureau ot Education 
tor the Handicapped alreadv has a larue qiiantitv ot data which is not retrieved, 
collatc\j, or sumniari/e<.i 

A second approach would be to involve the federal i^overnment in contracting 
the tiisk to a protessional a^a-ncy or a,t;encies 

Authoritative Opinion 

A valuable source of futuristic projection v^hich should not be overlooked is 
theex}x*rt opinion ot authorities, who havea history of exjxTience This kind 
ot input could Ix- obtained through a national contereiice, invited papers to 
fournals, or a monograph sponsored by a professional journal Although expert 
opinion can i>e used to analyze project needs antl make recommendations, a 
me<hanism tor decision making is still neede\l 

Imphcations 

Both an information tiata base and expert opinion tan be helptui in 
projecting rhe r.eed lor d(Ktoral level graduates during the next decade Armed 
with this aippropriate information, answers can Ix provided for the following 
critical cjuestions confronting our institutions ot higher education such as. 

1 How many doctoral graduates will be needed during the next decade/ 

2 X^'hich markets are shrinking'' 
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>X'hiLh Piarkt-rs art* fxpandin^ ^' ^ 
* Sfioiild txisrin^ tlot coral programs k rcdutt J to cht' level oi actual lutd' 
Who should make this dcusioiV 

How can t-xisrin^ pro,L,rams he moditkd to nurt the needs ot new 
markers^ 

6 How well do e\lstlIl^^ pro^i^rains prepare ^uraduates totiieet the needs of 
new markets^ 

What kind ot market opportunities tan lu credited m fhe tield' 
H Hov\ can doctoral proi^ranis survue pc^urrjni: c\cles ot student 

expansion and redtiction due to econoniu tactors. nat'i)nal priorities, 

.md joh opportunities in the ticld^ 
9 What kinds ot special \ersus generic tramini^ sliould exist m a doctoral 

program ^ 

How can joint doctoral programs he tle\ eloped Ixtwecn departments 
anil colleges ^ -'^ 
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It should Ix' noted that data alone will nor answer ail tit' these tjuestions 
When all ot the data ha\e been ^i^athcred, many uiestuJns w ill still retji-ire \alue 
judgments 

The Mission of Doctoral Programs 

It IS essential that personnel, who are ies|x)nsiMe tor developing and 
operatini^ tloi toral trainin^^ proi^rarns and the < onsumers who employ doctoral 
>;raduatcs, arrive ax a det in it ive statement ot the mission ot the d(K tor al program 
Rei^ardless ot whether the ticld ol special educ.:tion can arrive at a . uisensus 
mission statement, it is critical that each do<j:oral program ^i^encrate a stated 
mission I rom this stated mission ail decisions about the program should 
!oi:icali\ tollow For example, the dittercnces between the Eul I) and the Ph.D 
dei^rees ha\eaiwa>s been somew hat blurred With the substitution ot'coi^ nates tor 
torei^n languages the distinction between the Ph I) and the lid D h.Ls become 
even less prom urn ced I he dit'terences seem to he primarily in the area ot research 
and residenc\ recjui rements The larger cjuestion which emerges is "What should 
ix' the major goals ot doctoral programming tor the IVSO's^" The purpose ot this 
section IS to highlight some of the issues wuich should be considered m 
developing a statement ot mission lor doctoral | rograms m special edacation. 

The Impact of Legislation oh Mission 

l ederai legislation was one ot the major torces hav mg an ettect on the mission 
ot doctoral programs "At tirst. support went mainly to research and leadership 
training, but in more recent years tunds have begun to flow dirfctly to state and 
local school systems" (Reynolds and Birch. 19"*^) In 19*> i the (.ooperative 
Research Act. Public l>avv S^.^M. authorized cooperative research in education 
through grants to institutions ot higher learning and state and local etlucation 
agencies In 19*>H, Public Law S*>-926 provided support tor the expansion ot 
teaching in the educa,t ion ot mentally retarded children through grants tocolleges 
jnd univerMties and state education agencies The intent was to prepare 
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protcssioihil ptrsonntl who woiiKI in rum rrain or supcrviH rtuthcrs Tiulcr 
Piihik Law HS-l^t, Set noil pcTsoniK*! wctc rniiK'J ro work in all arc.is ot 
special eckkanon W'lrh rhc pasvit^c ut PuNk Law ^>\-\\2 in !9"^ alf 
hanUitappcJ chilJrcn were* assure J a tree anJ appropriare pubia cJuuinun antl a 
v.irRT) ot attompanvin^ rii^lus 

With rlic .ulvLMU ot these laws, funds hctanu* available ro srud;, rhe nctxis of 
hanUi(appcU children and the srarus of special uhaanon ni rhc Unired States 
Institutions ot higher karnin^ were encouraged to prepare leadership personnel 
tor research, teacher tranunu. and service As U result, tlunni^ the I96()'s, 
iiniversit\ tra'ning programs multiplied across the country to irain teaUiers. 
teacher trainers, researchers, and administrators \ut positrons in public and 
private agencies The number ot doctoral programs lucre.tsed sharply and w ith a 
marked variance in mission, ojxTation, and tjualitv 

Demands of the Field on Mission 

Another fac tor whkh h.cs affected mission is the pressure from various health, 
education, antl social service agencies and public and private schools, where 
earned doctorates are requ ired lor man> leadership fwitions Students who *pply 
\oT doctoral training ofreii have a specifl' role la mind with res|x*ct to the job 
market, i c . prospective doctoral cantlidates fre,juentb^ 'lave an exfx'ctution that 
the^ will be prepared for that role, .ts well as .-.equhing other useful skills and 
know lecfge To a considerable extent this is understandable since these doctoral 
candidates cxfxct ro be emplovable m the |ob market ajpon graduation The 
realities of the )ob market have had an effect on department, college and 
university coinmitrees involved in planning and implementing doctoral pro- 
grams The end result h.LS been that institutions of higher learning find 
themselves trying to educate scholars, and at the same time attempting to coi^^e 
with the pressures of rhe job market, demands of public and private agenc les, and 
rhe exjx-c tat ions of fheir doctoral stutknts 

t^efining the tMission 

At present, some tlisagreement exists as to the mission of the doctoral 
program in special education Tlie task or function ot preparing doctoral level 
pers»)nnel inav be viewed from three perspectives 

Tradirionallv. the doc roraie has been a scholarship degri^r^ln his position 
pa|x-r, Prehm ( VF^)) wrote 

1<> be .1 S' hoLir is tu be a learned persnn To be .iMlinljr implies that one has 
masttrcd ^ 1xk1\ ot kn^)v^ knlgc , is c»)nHnittcc! to iru|i.ur). to obtaining the 
answers to questions through rhe collection of intbrmarion, ro rhe resring of 
hyi^otheses, and fh( applicarior\ of logic ro the data at hand To be a scholar 
implies rhar one is capable of idenritying significant questions, M^^\yl\\^^ the 
comj»nenrs of rhe cjuestions, synrhesi/mg and mreg raring inft)rmarion from 
disparare sources and applying rhar informarion to rhe quesrion ar hand, and 
conimunicaruig rhe resulrs of our sciiolarshifi 'lo be a scholar implies that one 
^ has a commirmenr to schi)larship 
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Scholarship is a way ot thinking and behaving thd impacts on ail a^pectj^ u ' 
our professionalism Stholarship is not confined to research but should be the 
foundation for our service, teaching, and research activities Our scholarship 
- should be evident in all ot our profession il actni-ties It is uliecentrttl trait \t\4tf^ 
diKtoral level special educator's (Performance 

Most educators would probably agr^e that Vholarship should be the central core 
ot programs preparing doctoral candidates 

In the past, the majority of doctoral j^raduates took positions inuniversiues 
Will this be true^during the I9H{) \^/iil "sc*holars" be needed -for ()ther><^in 
our educational system^ How can scholarship be made an irw^rpfafpart of 
preparation for different educational roles^ The.placeot scholarship must be made 
clear ig ear b^x total program 

S«me programs prepare practirioners at the docri^ral level to function in 
various roles in public and private ^ch(K)h or agencies, as welKis for positions irr 
the state and federal governaient The Ed D is supposed to characterue the 
practitioner's d^ree. but many Ph D s are employed in applied practitioners 
roles ■ , ' 

It has been argued th it cl(x tt)ral preparation, is not inquired for successful 
performance in m.ihy pra *tioner positions currently held by doctoral level staff 
Although a det mi teWed exists for individuals totlll specialised roles, concern has 
been expressed abouWhr wisdom or desirability of training doctoral candnlates 
tor specific roles " ^ 

Nevertheless, public aAd private agencies have been recruiting more highly 
trained cind more highly c^ualifled^personnel to Jdinmister and staff the mandated 
programs in special education The current ti'end toward cost-efficiency 
accounting has forced agencies to write role descriptions for the many specialized 
roles at the teacher, supervisor, and doctoral levels as required Public Law 
94- 142 Comf-^etency-Kised practices demand the employment of personnel who 
havj?s|">ecific skills and knowledge, particularly in the face 6f due process hearings 
and civil court actions which are bcmfning more frequent. The responsibilities 
for children, physical plant, program developrpent, busing, civil rights, program 
operation, and evaluation are sogreat that roles'^Trrj^ublic schoolsand agencic#are 
bcin^ upgraded 

^ To Prepare Professional Dettiopers 

A unique role seems to be developing in t!ie University setting, f-'of many 
years, institutions of higher education have^had professors on their staffs whose 
major fcKUs has been m the application of theory and reseaah. These professors' 
were primarily mvolved in helping practitioners a^ply that- krTowl^dge.j Public 
^hool systems have also shown growing irterest in employing a staff perspo^^fio 
^nows theory and has the skills to study practical problems arid help^the s/aff find 
ways to apply that knowledge ' ' \ ' ^ * 

Because of the reward system in many universities, this fen^ of devel- 
opmental role dcxfs not always fit. the university teacher-trainer or scholar- 



researcher parrern The pressures for service and adminisrrarion m rhe public 
sch(H)l do not feave much rime tor deveh)pmenra! acriviries Nevertheless, this 
kind ot developmenral role is essential to hrid>;c the ^ap between theory and 
practice * 

Summarv of Recomnitndations 

The tlekj ot sfu'cial educatiDn must )ustit> tlie supf)i)rt ot doctoral f^ro^rams 
durini; the lyHO's with accurate needs assc^sments and clear statements ot 
mission 



Develop a National System 
for Needs Profec'tions 

The demand tor and suf^f^ly ot doctoral i;raduates must he relatc\l to economic 
and demographic projections tt)r the 19Ht)'s A systematic on^oin^^ process is 
needed tor gathering and analyzing relevant data and intormation tor decision 
making The Bureau of Education tor the Handicapped could provide the 
leadership in develojMng a system involving tederal agencies, state de|virtments ot 
s(x-cial education ,Tfcd institutions ot hi;;her education This w^ould provide an 
organizational structure, o| aerating [procedures, continuity ot ettort, and the 
necessary coordination to gather ami analyze the necessiiry intormation tor 
,icc urate needs assessments 

Authoritative opinion ts ant)ther af^f^roach to needs assessment Protessionals 
with a history of experience in the field can provide valuable insights into 
futuiistic projection To take advantage of expert ofunion, however, will rec]uire 
identifying those who could make such contributions, and either bringing them 
togeriier tor dis(.ussu)n and planning or eiv ouraging [\i[X'rs or monographs to he 
written by individuals Both a data base and ex|KTt opinion cm be helptul in 
projecting the need h)r doctoral level gradiiates 

Generate a Definitive Mission Statement tor Doctoral Programs 

ThcrC' are a number of issues whicli must be considered m developing a 
statement ot the missio[i(s) for doctoral [iro^f inis tn the l9H()'s I:ach doctoral 
program should generate a detlnitive statement ot mission Furthermore, it 
would be helptul it the tield made an effort to arrive at a consensus mission 
statement concerning tiie goals ot dtKtoral [programming tor the 19S()'s 

It we accept the premise that dcKtoral programs in institutions ot higher 
education should be a major source lor preparing leaders in special education 
during the next two decades, agreement must be reached concerning the mission 
or missions of dtKtoral training [programs, such agreement is one of the most 
im[Portant decisions contronting our tield todav Indeed, all ot the other issues 
addressed in this text hinge on this decision 

There is ,i need tor scholars m all taccts ut our educational system It is 
unrealistic to believe that all leatiers, all research, all knowledge, all theoretical 
constructs originate from within our universities To be a scholar, a learned 
iperson, to niitsier a btKl) ot knowledge, and to U committed to incjuiry is the 
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Ii.illmark of the jxrscii- nut the phut ulurc IkMk u orks or cIk roK luKj U ihc 
rok rc-scirJicr, Llnl^c^sl[\ prutcssor t)r.iscr\iec {x)MtU;n 

It IS ifHorrcct to asMUiu that tin rok-s tlk ^^JioLir .iiul pr.u t it ioirt art 
fniitu.ilh cxJiisKt S(.holarshij> shoiikl lu an inf(.^i:ral part tlu prcpa-atioii ol 
the doctoral tandidatc Krii ips [[r cjiKstioii uhuh slioukl Ix answered is. "Ho\^ 
I ail borh sclioLirship aihl praa.u t oriihiiKcl u ithtn a JottoFal program to tr iin 
the k aikrs of tomorrow ^ 

inBiJOdRAPin 

Rc\nokls M ( ,aiu| Birch I W I t^iJ^iN. Lx,tptn,fuU hilJufi ifi ull \fK'tf s 
Sj>ua/x ( ouiuil ror I \itpt(onal ( hikjrtiK Rtston. Virginia, 19'"* 
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CONSIDERATIONS FOR IXK TQRAL PROCRAMMINCi ' 

Doctoral p^()^^^amml^^ ma\ Ix* \K\\td as a protos vvlin.li iu'^jns wirli rlic 
rttruitmcnt and sclcaion of a stuJcnt and uuls u.rh t;raJuarioii This s<.aion 
iiKkidcs disaissions of four trifiui! issues wljidi inip'n^a upon qualitv doctoral 
[-^roiiramniiii^ a) rc^^rLutnuMU and sclcaion ot doctoral stULlcnts, h) stholar>hip 
and research competencies, c) pract u urn and internship acti\ ities. and d) ^^cneric 
competency hxscd proi;r.imminL: 

Considerations in the Recruitment 
and Selection of Doctoral Students 

In order to locate the most promising doc roral candidates, ir is important that 
departments of special education establish formalized recriiitink: protedurc•^ In 
tact, recruitment should be an mte^^ral part of facult> responsihilif y FormcjL 
students. collea^k:ucs. and members of local and state ecfucational a^kjencies shoult! 
also be included in the recruiting effort To be in concert with theCuil Rights 
movement, special efforts should be made to recruit minority ^roup irembers and 
females 

Although br(Khures describing dtKtoral programs are useful, many outstand- 
mi; candidates are attracted to Lini\erMties thrtiu^h personal contacts ^^ ith faculty 
members Thci»e kinds ol contacts are typically made in un iversity dass^ , 1(K.j 
euLicational agencies, state departments oi education, 'workshops, von vent ions, 
and professit)nal meeting's A continwoas effort" should be made to identity 
outstanding individuals who have deinonstrated exceptional leadership and 
scholarly potential and to encourage thcvn ti> pursue the diKtorate 

Although the identification of potential doctoral candidates is the ( ritical 
first step. It IS just the be^innin^ The "^divnUial rctruiter must be able to relate 
the benefits of doctoral training to the caiiuidates' professional and jx-rsonal ^oals 
This requires a certain amount of knowled^'e about the doctoral program, an 
overview of the steps incompleting a d(*ctnrate. and the financial assistance w hich 
mi^ht be available An or^am/ed recruitin^k: pro^kjram for piospective doctoral 
students will increase the numlx'r.of c]ual ir\ candidates from which to select in 
the appliCiint |^m)1 

The selection of doctoral students should be undertAken by a committee 
which h.Ls generated st.indards of criteria for admission Manv different kinds of 
cnteiia havelxen used to selec t students Selection criteria often inc Uule v ariables 
sue h as 

a) The Miller's Analogies Test 

b) (iraduate Record Hxaminiitioii 

c) drade point average lor under^radua'-e iUul master's u(-rk 

d) Personal interview 

e) ^X'ritten recommendaf ions 

f) Pri(vr work ev^xrieiue 



k:) hxamples ot unrrcn work 

h) An carnui l\ulul(»rs arui nuLsKT s ilckrrtx 

1) Lift* tAfXTicntrs 

)) FtTsonal sf.ircnKiu al>)Lif the rcasi)n for purMiin^L: rlu J(Kf(>rarc 

k) i Ik txttfU to wfikii [aiulf\ c\jx^rtisc t.an at l oniiiioJarc sriuit-iu ^oals 

.iFK'.t iritcna differ from instirarioii ro instirurion, from dt-parrmenr to 
dt[\irtnKnr aiuj ait rrten .tpplifj into'isistt-nrU \Mrhm rht* samt- dcparrmt-nr 
^onu o{ tht.st \ariaMt^ rt;>*fa ^juanrifiaMf stores or ol^)ftn\f mcasurfs of' 
ailiKNtrnt-nt Others art* less ob)t\ri\t' anil arc niort* sulMftr ro inrt-rprfration 

There is some disa^Lrreemenr \Mrh reuard ro whith variables can more 
at lurattK preditt who be an extelienr student and :>ubst'Uientiy a tompetent 
protessional Part of tlu- disa^ureemt nt over whitii variables snouid be used may 
arist bciause different professors and difk-rent programs art seekm^ different 
kinds ot students with different kinds t)f skills and qualities for different roles 

I xistniju; data aireaJ\ are available \Mth rtsfx't t to the aituraty of many of the 
traditional predittors Studies are needed, however, to find out whith combina- 
tions of wru[>les are tht most ateurate prediitors for different kmds of 
professK)naI skills or roles Tius information tould be \er\ useful to departments 
in th(H)sini; prtdutors for making ilensions aU)Lit Llottt)rai applicants 

lliere setms ro be a variety ot opinions a.s to whetiier there should be 
ilifferentiated sratulards of admission ! )r those with a restart h emphasis versus a 
strviit orrtntatfOM Man\ believe that fxtjfile w ho uo intt) restfirth should also be 
familiar with and liavc a lertam amount t)f experience and tompetente with 
pra^M^al appluation and strvue lor the handicapped Similarly, those who are 
bemc prepared lor strv ae should have a b.Ls.c know letl^e t)f theory and researth 
1 his pt)inr of view t\(x-tts the lI(K total ^^raduate to be a "^^aduate for all se.isons" 
with u)m|x'tent\ for rtscarth. traimnL; or service respt)nsibi lines 

If> lonfrasr, othtrs ar^Lrut that the skills and conipetent les are quite different 
for rcstarihtrs and strv iLt-bounil personnel A tomfx'tenty-based turntulum 
wuiiid lertainlv havt .i common lore. but in order to develop in-depth skills and 
iomixftnuts it IS ucLtssarv t(.' iluMjse studenrs who have particular aptitudes 
riu- point-of-vitw would requirt i^ifh a ^ ofnnn)n and differentiated set of triteria 
tnr appliiants with diffcrtnr ^oals 

Scholarship and Rc^carth (^(uiipctencies 

Sptu.il education is m applied field and whether or not the field moves 
forward iliiring tht ne\t dt lade de|X'iuls upon the extent to whith members of the 
tu 111 a) advan^t rlie prtstnr status of knowled^i^e. b) obtain a greater 
UfKitrsrandm^ of rlu luiturt of handitapp.in^^ lomlitions, ^ )develoji more effettue 
wa\s tor idtiuifv ifikj and dia^Lcnosin^^ exieprionai thildren. il) ireate more effective 
instriK tional {luthtkls. t) tonstruit more ttfettive delivery of servite systems, t) 
aikquartiv tvahiatt rlu results* of tfforts, and ^l:) en^pl()v stientifii methods ot 
^lvt^n,l:.Jrn'n to (\v. [irnblems in our field To a^iomplish these tasks and improve 
prottssionai praauts uill rtqiiirt tht prtparatiou of a tort of scholars and 
rtsciir^ htrs ui rlit field 




In his |"H)siri()n [\i[ut, Prchni ( 19" 9) Jest n bed "rcscMrtli ' as i oil cms 

Rest'.irtli IS ,1 proit'ss iii v^lmh one (a) .isks tjiicsnnns. ib) seeks i)li)ctri\c 
answers ti) rliost ijutsrioiis m siicli .i wav rluir soiiivoiu tlsc c.tn tasi^i ri)Il<)\\ rlit 
sanu* proicilurts, ,intl (t) skirt's tlu .ins\Kfrs(s) ro rlic (.jucsnoii Tlu' olijct rue ot 
rhis process is tlic spctifuarion ot iiiuquiNoca] rtlarioiiships (ur\^tcn variables 
Rcpe.ited ck niorisrranoiis ot rht uru'cjuivocal rclarionslufi esralihslus that 
relarionslnp as a tact 1 liroui^li rlie a(iphc>inoM ot rbis process oiu arrcniprs lo 
urulcrstand aiui explain rtit rclanoiiship ubsirvcd 

The suhjc'tt m«irrer ot research, ev.iliiarion. and deselopnienr skills shoiiM 
represent a broad ranue ot rbe sfu-cial ediRanon know ledi^c ha.se, siith .l\ learner 
tharatreristics, research design, msrrunienr design, msrriRruinal design, research 
ethies* prouram cleveio[>nieiu, ad minis rraru)n, erhital and legal prat rices, 
problem sol \ mi;, and skHls in speakint;, wririnu, and dissemmanon 

Wi'rh res peer ro quahry, doer oral srudenrs should possess wriring and 
researdi skills rhar are nor dissimilar trom dotroral level srudents in rhe social 
sciences Course v^ork in compurcr science, rrearise and scienritlc wnring, 
research desiijn and merhodology should be emph.Lsi/ecLiis ir is tor non-educarion 
studenrs In hriet, s[^ecial educ.irion dtKroral i^raduares should be exposed ro rhe 
same srandards ot excellence recjuired ot docrtiral candidares in or her learned 
fields 

AlrIiout;h rhe inc lusion ot skills in rcseardi, esaluarion, and developmenr arc 
necessary tor a srroni; docrora) prouratn, considerarion musr ix' given ro rhe 
professional needs and turure .u>pirarions and goals ot rhe docroral srudenrs 
Program balance musr be mainrained berween rhe essenrial b.Lsic research skills 
and rile needs and [xTsonal goals of rhe individual srudenr 

Research. e\aiuaiion, and developmenr acrnirics may be inhibired in an 
insnrurion ot higher educarion tor a number ot reasons 

1 The orienrarion ot rhe college 

2 The arrirude ot rhe taculry 
^ The reward sysrem 

I Lack ot access ro research serrings in [nibiic or pnvare schools, hospirals, 
or srare agencies 

^ Lack ot taculry skills in rese^irch, e\aluanon<. or program cle\elopmenr 
projecrs 

6 Prohibinve rime »( nor red ro reacliing ant I ro srudenr ad \ is etn en r 

The lack ot secrerarial help 
cS The lack ot assisranrships 

All ot rbe above ma\ inhibit scholaiK ettorr and research and demonsrrarion 
acriviries Vbc admimsrrarion ot instirurions ot higher cducarion musr creare a 
climate which is siipporrivc ot leseardi and clc\c lopmenr activirres 

S(. holarship and resciirdi are rhe basic toundarions tor all docroral programs 
\ caclers in sj-^ec lal education need ro be wc Ibrrained ro idcnrify. examine and solve 
prnhlems In this wa\ , rhe tield w ill have rhe caj\ic ir\ ro respond ro iiveds, c rises, 
and trends 
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Prattitum araf Intemship Activities ^ 

•'Pracricum ina\ U dchuLcl as an\ rajuircd. supcr\ iscd nuu c uliuh li.ts 
.IS Its prifnar\ purpose rlic sarisLKtion ot rccjinrcnK nrs and die ac [uc\cnicnrs of 
speutlalohicc rues" (Paul 19^9) The primary purpose •)^ pr.ierieuni c-xpcricrRc 
IS to liclp srutlcnts acquire iiitor/iMtion and kn(mlcd^i^c wnd ..rtam proticRncy u, 
rcchnual skills rhroui^h acttial rLifonnancc and appli arum In his resource 
pajxr, Paul { discussed liic place pracruuni lias in the professional 

souah/arion process u\ helping nudc'iirs dcM-lnp certain prote-ssional arrirudcs 
and idc-nrit> \Mrh rhcir chosen pr ilfssion 

Practicutn e\}x•rIe-me^ are used to help studenrs inirialh learn ane] attain a 
ecrrajn lc\cl ot knoNs Icdi^e and/or ,ki[is in contr.ts it.-rnship exjx-rieme-. are 
usetrro,m\e students tiie opporturnt\ to uork in a position ot re*sp)nsilMlity and 
authority as protessionals, vs hile at the same time receive on-the-)oh supe'r\ ision 
An internship is usualh a tull-time )oh, but part-time internships arc possible, 
provided tfie intern s status .ls a rei^ular "statt person' is not atteeted in many 
eases, interns are placed on salar\ The line hetN^een practicum and internship 
should Ix^sharpl) drawn to dilk-rentiate the two in terms v)t when the experience 
(Kcurs, the amount ot authorit) and responsihilit\' ^i^i\en to the'trainee, the 
amount oftime on the job. the de.i;-i-e ot supervision required, and whether or nor 
Im.incial reinuner.ition is received 

Vveral kinds ot prac ticum-intern experiences, can he m.ule a\ailable to 
doctor.il students These include cxpiricnee in ad\ancvd clinical practice in 
teaclunu children, teacher education, adnunistration, lesearch, development, 
and evaluation .letiMtics. supcr\ision, clinical experiences, and mter-personal 
relationship skills These kinds ot .utivities can k made a\ail.iblc throu^^h local 
educational .i^'encies. pri\ate parochial schcH)Is, hospitals or oth r pubh^ service 
a^^encKs institutions ot hi,i,^her education, and state or tedcral .1,1,'encies 
Rc^irardless ot the kmd ot location ot pr.u ticum-mtetn actiMtics, clecisions 
conccrmn^ "vshat, \sherc. aiui hem ' must be determined In the mission or^uoals 
ot the dottor.il proi^ram 

1 here seems to Ix a ditference ot opinion a^ to lu)\s much emph.isis sliould be 
placed on practicum and internship training: at rhe doctor.il le\el C.erfamly the 
kinds ot experiences a stude nt brings into rhe pro^^ram is a ma)<ir consideration m 
decidini^ \shat kinds ot prac tic uin-intc rnship ex|xric iices are needed , where they 
should take pUe, and h(m man\ ditferent kinds ot cx|xriences .ire needed On 
the ()ne h.md concern exists that o\er-emphasis on prac ticuni-mternsliip 
ex|X'rienccs \mI1 vlistort the dochaafe Students ina\ )t ha\c time to take 
acK.mt.i^'e of the kind ot mstruction \shich is unicjU( to a doctoral pro^^am On 
thi other hand, there is c(.nccrn rhaf the dc-cniphasis on prac ticum -internship 
experieiuis \m1I resulf in ' Ic ulLr^ \sho arc untafniliar wnh the pressures 
lontronnnj^pr.icfitiniurs. nsIi.. have not h.id the opportLinit\ to canonstrate their 
strcn>;ths and \veakncssis hi a tjeM under sujxTMsion 1 hey .i^raduate vsithout 
havin.y their f>rotc.ssional \seakiiesscs identihcd anil inipro\i'il A case could be 
made rluf all J.Hfom! rranurm shouid be praciKum based it xou nuludt 
pracfictim in usiardi n lunnL* and Hr\i(t .n ti\irics 
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A numtxrr o( c]ucstK)ns should he tonsiJcrcd in dtvclopm^ a practuum 
internship expt-ncntf 

1 What IS the mission or ^oal of the program ^ 

2 What are the goals oi the individual student^ 

^ What kinds of background o\t>enentcs should be rctjuired tor admission 
to the program-' 

i What kinds of generic prattkurn or internship exfx-rientes should be 

prt)vided to all students'* 
*> What kinds of speuali/ed prattKum or internship ex[x-riences shi)uld be 

provided foi different kinds of spexialry training^ 
6 How much time shi)uld Ix* devoted to praUKum-mtcrnship aaivitics^ 
" How should praURum and/or internship sites l>e selected^ 
K When should they be scheduled in the dcKtoral program^ 
9 Who will have the responsibility for supervising the student-* 
10 How much staff>time will these activities take^ 
1 I How will practicum- internship activities be evaluated^ 

One ot the greatest determiners of the success or failure of a pratticum and/or 
internship ex|xrriente is the site that is selected The philosophy and competence 
of the personnel at the site will affect the kind i)f experience that the students will 
haye Institutions of higher education mu^ develop a peer relationship with the 
sites (.onsortuim arrangements can be made between the problem orientation of 
the service agencies and the problem solving capabilities of the institutions of 
higher education The universities must live up to the obligation owed to the 
practicum sites and insure that the arrangement is beneficial to the site as well as 
to the university 

(ieneric Competenc) Based Programming 

The term •'generic competencies." as applied to docti)ral pri)grams, generally 
reter to the skills and/or knowledge .issumed to be necessary fnr doctoral study, 
however, the term 'generic com|xtency" h.is not been clearly defined Certainly, 
one of the most basic issues concerning generic competency-based programming 
IS how broad the comjxten^ies sh')uid be- 
To some, generic competencies refers ti^ a common core of training 
experiences which should be recjuired of all diKforal students m special education. 
Those who hold this |M)int-of-view believe that such compt*tencies should reflect 
the basic skillsand understandings which cut across all fields. In this regard, role 
preparation should not be incorporated into the generic competencies Another 
[x^mt-of-view maintains that generic competencies should be unic|ue to 
individual goals, area? of sfx'ciali/ation or roles 

Lilly ( 19^9) discussed the advantages and drav\ backs of competency- based 
doctoral planning in his resource paper Chi^.f among these is the need to 
encourage trainee-based identification of needs and experience's, which is counter 
to many definitK; 4 cinn[x*tency-Uised |xrsonnel preparation Departments of 
special education must seek v\'ays of iddressmg the issue o\ requiring basic 
com|xtencics, while maximizing the md ividuali/atton of dix total program- 
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nung In his resource paper, Lilly ( i'^" 9) presented a prou tor dealing with this 
issue 

Another ma|()r toiuern \\hKh exists is "How toselett^'efierK tompeteru'ies-'" 
To what extent should students he in>olvcd in the selection ot ^yenerit 
tomjx-tenties^ AdviSors^ Departmental, Colle^'e, or Univers'.y committees^ 
ProtesSional or^Mni^ations^ The state and tederal governments'' Ontc decisions 
have heen made about tomixtenties, concern arises ahout the pressures hein^ 
afiphed to follow them in a very ri^Md and prescribed tashion 

At present, there is some question as to whether there is any empirical hasis 
tor selecting' ^'enerit tomixtent les tt)r douoral pro^^rammm^' Doubt also exists 
that many dtKtoral levd (.a|vhilities. professional attitudes and behavior can be 
described as spetitit tomjxtent les If suth ^anerit competencies were in tatt 
operationalued, the question must be raised .\s to whether it would he |»ssihle to 
earn a diKtorate simply by demonstrating' the ct)m|xten(.y without the normal 
tourse-work, credit hours, and residency requirements 

In order-to determine whether or nt)t "competenty level" has been achieved, 
students must be evaluated In rhis rc .rd, tontern mast be expressed that the 
pressuie ot developing skills to demonstrate pertormante might rn some way 
reduce scholarly ettort in studying theory, concepts, thinking and debate. 

Fiqcilly. the knowledge explosion in sptxial education has made it almost 
imp()ss^hle t«r anyone tt) develop an in-depth knowledge oi the various aspects of 
the lield Also, there are very real pressures that exist tor specialization at the 
diKtoral level as opposed tt) generic training. Many positions demand specialized 
skills How role specitk should generic competencies he^ 

Despite all ot the questions, concerns, and issues ahout the concept of 
•generic competence" hised programming, many professionals and departments 
do agree that a common core cuts across a) all .*ields. h) education; c) special 
education, and d) areas of specialization and \{xcitic roles within special 
education Most would also agree that regardless of career choice, dtxtoral 
graduates usually find themselves involved |ijesearch and development, training 
and service activities togreater or lesser degrees. Career c hoices are also subject to 
change 

At this time many professionals are exploring different ilternative approaches 
to constructing "generic competencies" as a basis for programming While this 
exploratory ettect is underway, restraint should he shown by those in authority 
relative to imposing standards on the tleld under the guise ot "quality control " 
The answers to the issues and concerns regarding generic competencies can be 
rest)lved by the field, and the field should be encouraged and supported to engage 
in this task In time, sufficient experience and data shoo' I be accumulated which 
will permit sound decisions to be made with respect to cjuality control 

Summary of Recommendations 

Doctoral programming Ixgins with the recruitment and selection ot 
prospective doctoral candidates and -nds with graduation There are four critical 
issues which need to Ix- addressed in order to upgrade doctoral programming. 



Procedures for the Recruitment 
and Sele(;tion of Students 

The probability of enrolling quality doctoral candidates is incrcMScd by 
establishing formalized recruiting procedures. All faculty, former students, 
colleagues, and members of state educational agencies should be involved m 
identitying outstanding candidates Faculty must learn how to relate the program 
to th^' prospective students' needs Selection should Ix- made by a committee 
which has established standards of criteria tor admission 

Increased Scholarship and Research Competencies 

The future ot the field of special education is dejx-ndent upon the exrent to 
which the field is able to advance the current status t)f knowledge in order to cope 
effectively with the problems of the 19H()s. These tasks will require the 
preparation of a core ot scholars and researchers Among the skills >^'hich must be 
taught are research design, computer science, instrument design; instructional 
design, research ethics; program development, administration, ethical and legal 
practices, problem solving; and skills in speaking, writing, and disseminatic^n. 
Program balance must be maintained between the basic scholarly research skills 
and the personal goals of the students 

Provide Practicum and Internship Activities 

Practicum and internship experiences shou'd b^-' ' icluded in doctoral 
programs to provide students with the opportunity of applying theory and to 
assist in the development of the professional socialization process, forming 
pfofessional.attitudes. and to help students identify with their chosen profession, 
THe amount of emphasis placed on practicum and internship is related to the 
^l>su>n of the program, the needs of the student, and the philosophy and 
teaching style ot the taculty 

Develop Generic Competency Based Programs 

Departments of sjmial education should explore the issue of requiring 
generic competencies as a basis for programming, and at the same time trying to 
maximize individualization in planning d^Ktoral programs There are a numner 
ot critical questions which need to be answered with respect to generic 
competency Kised programming 

1 ) Do generic competencies consist ot a common core of training exfx^riences 
required of all doctoral students^ 

2) Are generic competencies unique and sfxcitic to are.Ls ot specialization, 
roles, or mdividual goals.^ 

^) What are the advantages and drawbacks ot (ompetency-based diKtoral 
programming' 

I) What process is used for selecting sfxcitk comjxtenc les^ 

5) Who selects generic comjxtencies'' Students'* Advisors'* IXpiirt mental, 

College, or University Committees'* Protc^sional organizations'* State or 

Federal governmenf* 




6) How d,K.-s ont dctcnnmc- that tk- competency Icvrl has btrn achavtd> 
') Would .t hi- |x.sMblc- to earn doctorate hv s.nipiv denionstratm^- the 

competency without the normal coursevvork, credit hours, or rc'sideiuv 

requirements-' 

The answers to the^e^ and other cjuestions should be resolved hy the field throui-h 
care-tui exploration of different approaches to competency b.i.sed pro^'rammin«'at 
the dtxtoral level ' ^ . 
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SECTION V 

(X)NTiNnNC, EDUCATION FOR IXXTORAL I'ACULTY 

Etkv.ivc diKtoral advisement makes the assumption that the advisor wili 
assist the doctoral candidate in becoming ' an educated ix-rson^ competent in 
a s|-H:cial!zatU)n. able as a teacher, and vvdhng to contribute significantly to the 
Vmm ledge underlv i ng the disc ipiine and to the vi eltare ot the sck lety oi whkh he 
or sll«\is a |xirt* (The Council of Graduate SchiK)ls in the United States, 19^9). 
( li* order to assist doctoral cagdidates in achieving a certain standard of 
' xoni'ixrtency. as well as helping candidates realue their personal goals, doctoral 
acTvisors must keep up-to-date with developments not only m their area of 
ex|H'rtise. but m^he societ\ m v^hlch they live This is not an ea.^y task, because 
education tixlay is characterized b\ rapid changes and new developments in 
values. ide.is and conceptual'thinking , technology, statistical methods, and 
computer capabilities This knowledge explosion is best retlec^nJ by ^he v.ist 
number of new U)oks and articles which are published each year In addition, 
fluctuations m the economy, advances in human rights, .md new legislation all 
have an impact on education 

The^loctoral advisi)r*s |ob becomes even more complex when one considers 
the diversc!tkinds of knowledge, skills, com|X'tenc les, and professional goals 
required oi Cirioiis docti>ral candidates It is difficult tor even the most able 
scholar to ket^^ abr^t of tlie timc^ 

T(Kiay\ doctored advisors arc training tomorrow s educational leaders It is 
the resporlsibility of every institution to insure that advisors meet a certain 
standard of excellence before they are |x'rmitted to advise doctoral candidates 
Furthermore, this minimal qualitative level must be maintained This section 
discusses some t)t the steps necessarv to improve the c(»ntributions of diKtoral 
facultv through continuing education 

Determine the Criteria 
for Doctoral Avlvisemcnt 

The first step toward assuring quality doctoral advisement is to determine 
what kinds of criteria faculty should meet k-fore being |u>rmitted to advise 
doctor il candidates Un-Xersity and college graduate schools generally specify 
minimal criteria. These criteria should be studied periodically by an appropriate 
committee to determine if other criteria should be added Criteria for advisement 
might incluile the hillowing 

1 Qualifications of the facultv member 
A Writing skills - publications 

B Research record and graduate development 

(. Demonstrated com|X'tence m college instruction 

D Demonstrated com|X'tence >^hile serving on doctoral committees 

I- Vrv ice on selection, program planning, and examination committees 

2 Commitment to preparing leaders who are proficient m the full raiigt of 
professional activities beyond the coursework"\ 
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^ Demonstrated tarrnliarjtyvurh the nu-chanusof pro^^ram ad vim- merit and 

resources wuhm the imnersity ^ 
I Related tteld expeneiue as teachers, clinictans, sLi|x-rvtM>rs. admtnts- 

trators. psuhoio^Msr , etc 

The apprin.d procedures for permitting' d-Ktoral advisement ..re usually 
implemented throu^^h a peer revieN^ system, v.huU tlu.roughlv reviev^v the 
credentials ot applicants In those instances >^he,re the university standards do not 
seem suthciently ri^^>roLLs, the colle^'e or department mi^ht ^anerate more 
appropriate criteria The criteria being used m institutions of higher education 
tor rank, arc nor necessarily analogous to competence relative to doctoral 
advisement 

Conduct a Needs Assessment 

An Assessment ot ta.ulty needs v.nh res|>ec t lo d^Ktoral advisement is the tlrst 
step m developing a continuing educanon program tor diKtoral advisors. This 
could be done by a tacult> committee at either the college or the departmental 
level A needs assessment should reveal the kinds ot desirable ontmuing 
education objectives relating to doctoral advisement Examples include 

Ttihniial Skills 

1 Statistical Methods 

2 C.()mputer Programming . 

^ Research Design g 
4 Scholarly Writing 

Speiulized KnouUJi^t 

1 Ne^^ metho^ls tor the identitlcation and assessment of handicapped 
children 

2 New sjKcial educational methods ot instruction 
^ New legislation tor the handicapped 

* New service delivery systems 
^ Ne\^ information from related disciplines 
Drt'iflopwtnti in the f'lM 

1 Knowledge ot the needs, issues and Problems contronting public and 
private schools, state education agenc les and the Federal government 

2 Knowledge ot diftererw career options and goals 
^ Knowledge of state and tederal legislation 

J Legislative action 
^ Pn)gram and service alternatives 
AJnsetPii^tn Skilh 

\ Knov^ ledge of university policy and pn)cedures concerning rhe 
mechanics o\ advisement ^ 



Basic counseling skill 



^t s important to remember that ditterentiated role patterns are fiecjoently 
needed tor Uultv rn a college Roles might emph.Lsi/e teac her training, research, 
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admmistratmn or a clinical component Although a Lontinuin^ education 
pro^^ram tor advisors should include certain ^^eneric ^.kills. the program diould 
also meet the unicjue role needs i)t the d(Ktt)ral advisors 

l)eveli)p Basic Principles and Assumptions 
It some ^d ot continuing edu^.afion is to he initiated U>c doctoral adv isors . it 
IS necessary ti) develop hasa principles and assumption. upt)n whicti a sound 
program can he huilt A number issues must Ix- resolved before planning' a 
contmuinji: education program tor dtK tt)ral advisors Tor example 

1 What roles sht)uld a college ot education or a department ot special 
education play m continuing education^ 

2 Should umtmuini: education U required or should partiupation he 
voluntary' 

^ Would mandatt)r> u)ntinuiP- eduuition intnnge upin an advisor's 

academic treedoin^' 
I What kinds ofpriKcdures or what type ot organizational plan should be 

used to implement ct)ntinuing education tor advisors in special 

education' 

5 How can programs in continuing education he monitored tor quality 
control^ 

6 Must taciiltv in continuing education J istrate a change in compe- 
tence or does change occur primarily in i ination-acquisition only' 

^ To what extent shoukl taculty growth in competence and knowledge be 
assessed/* 

H What eligibility criteria tor advisement should be used' 
9 Shoukl reappointment as a dtKtoral advisor be u)ntingcnt upon the 
siiccesshil completion ot a spccitied program in c<»ntinuing edutation' 
10 How will the continuing education program be supported' (Hardin. 

Develop a Model for Providing 
Continuing Education' 

Tb.erc is a need to develop models which lan be used to organise and 
coordinate the man\ ctrntinuim: education strategies which might be im- 
plemented 

Departmental and College Options 

Ifi her position paper on this topic . I lardm ( IM"^)) presented a detailed list ot 
strategies which ean be used to implement a Lontmuing education program 

•iollowing a needs assessment to determine detieits m doc toral advisement, 
rnerhocb can be sckcted tor meeting these needs most successtullv CaretuI 
planning must occur over a re.LSi»nable [xriod of time and should involve doc toral 
advisors, doctoral candidates, and administrators concerned with doctoral 
advisement Withi)ut careful planning continuing education could be trag- 
mented into isolated activities which would be ot little value Objectives should 
O bek)rmulatedin relationship to needs, and methods can [x> selected k)r useinthe 
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educational procws,. Hi)pchilly, mcrlKxIs selected will be primarily cx{xricntc- 
tentcred ^^\th each doctoral advisor actively in\o!vcd in [\irtici(>ution 

The tollowin>; list su^giMs st)ine methods tor implementing contmuing 
education. 

1 Attendance at clinical and seminar sessions during conferences and 
professional meetings 

2 In-servKe seminars and statt development programs conducted on 
college and university campuses 

^ Both short and long-term leaves to particijxite in pos.-doctora! study 
* Participation m c(H)perati\e internship with state deprtments of 

education, public and private schtH)ls, and university depiirtments of 

sjKcial education 

^ Enrollment in sht)rt courses or worksliops sponsorecJ by colleges and 
universities 

6 Involvement m selt-mstruc tu)nal programs such as tln,)se related to 
cojnputcr programming 

\fembership m s[mial Intercast groups whuh pursue an area of study, 

writing, discussion, or collalx)ration in research 
>^ Partic ipation in field experiences which provide practice in profcssKmal 

activities with the supervision t)f an authority or expert in the field 
9 Independent study under the sponsorship of a responsible educational 

agenc y 

10 (collaboration with advisees in research and scholarly writing. 

11 Development and implementation of an innovative .procedure or 
program in the field of special education 

12 Sell-assessment through the use oi questionnaires tor the purpose of 
initiating self- improvement 

No one ot the above methods should t)e ct)nsidered su|XTior to all other 
methods of ccmtiniimg education Methodology, to be succc-ssful, must match 
the indivujual needs ot each dtxtoral advisor *' (Hardin, 19"9) 

Continuing Education Centers 

Continuing education centers could present activities which would be 
beftetkial to taCulty members trom other schools A national center for 
continuing education ot dtKtoral faculty might be developed for intensive 
experiences, but even such a center should not replace (he local options. The 
mafor attraction of the national center for continuing education is that it would 
_ allow a level ot interaction on common problems and permit the sh.iring of 
practices which have proven effective. 

Seek Support for the 
Continuing Education M<xJel 

As Harclm ( I9"'9) noted, the value of continuing education is well known 
and has. h»r manv \ears, been given high priority h\ many business corpora- 
tions and professional organti^arions In fact, in a number ot states, legisia- 
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cures arc rcclU!nn^^ tertiticd prokssionals ro participate in tontinuin^ eiluca- 
tion to retain licenses and to prauice or maintain aclet|uate tertititation "Con- 
tiniiin>^ Fdiication* is an essential aUivitv it professionals are to keep up-to- 
date 

In tontr.ist, tew institutions of higher edutatioa have plated a high priority 
on tontinuing educatn)n tor its fatuities The magnitude ot the knowledge 
explosion and the rapid changes that arei)C(.urring in our society make it virtually 
impossible to "keep up" iiiall required areas The continual pressure to teach, do 
rt*scarch, puhhsh, and provide some degree ot servKC to the community and state 
ilo not usual!\ permit M'tiuent time to achieve or strengthen needed 
competencies many degree or depth Needed continuing education programs are 
either non-existent, ot'p(K)r quality, or inaccessible because of time, distance, or 
money Finally, little or no encouragement to invest one's self is usually 
forthcoming from the institution In fact, even sabbaticals and leaves -ot -absence 
are frequently difficult to obtain ' Professional growth is seldom included as a part 
of the faculty evaluation and reward system External remforcers such as financial 
reward or rek»ased time are rarely used to encourage faculty in their continuing 
education et forts 

Faculty selt-improvement is usually viewed as a luxury' by the legislative 
biklies that allocate funds to colleges and universities. Faculty are expected to 
improve themselves as part ot their professional responsibility If one accepts the 
Icgic of th^s statement, one must, in all fairness, take a long, hard look at the 
clileirma ot rhe faculty member 

Despite the obstacles, many conscientious faculty are still intrinsically 
motivated to try to continue' their education It is important that these persons be 
supported, in some manner, by their instituhon Suggestions for dealing with 
this issue are outlined as follows 

1 Uadersliip must be identified within the colleges and departments to seek 
wavs and means t>f establishmg an organized program of continuing 
edui at ion 

2 A needs assessment should be implemented to highlight the rationale for 
an organt/xtl continuing education program 

^ S^d^baticais of vary ing length ami frequency should be primarily under the 
control in the department This might include short term sabbaticals or 
leaves of one day, a week, a month, (»r a semester 

I Departments should not be unduly limited by the policies of their 
universities m determining options and remforcers for personal develop- 
ment Ways nuist be found to change policies which limit options 

*) Funds are neetletl ro make certain exj^nences available to faculty Ways 
must Ix' s()ught to make continuing etlucation more .ittractive to 
institutions of higher learning m ortler to obtain the necessary financial 
sup|'H)rt 

Professional growth might k- niatle parr of the faculty evaluation and 
rew."(.l system 

( olleges antl ticpartnicnts should capital ue on the IcKal resources they 
■V alread\ have in order to provide continuing education to dcKtor.d atlvisors 



5 Pr()visu)ns shoiikl k* availaNc for faculty menilHrrs wirh priflnar>' inrcrcsrs 
m rtachcr education to pursue suth tonnnum^' edutariori experiences 

. 1(H) often, these experiences are assigned secondary importance in 

comparison to certain typtrs of wntinti; and research 
9 Pr()tessit)nal or>;anizations should he encoura^»ed to s|H)ns()r topical 

ct)nfcrences tar^ueted to fac ilitatini: communication amon^ tloctoral 

ad\ isors 

Estabii.sh A ^System for 
Evaluation and Quality Control 

file (.t)ncept ot continuin^u education can be interpreted in a vast numlVer of 
wa\santl, tor this reason alone, rccjUires some system ofcjualitv control A num- 
Ix-r ot tjuestionvffii^lit he asked alx)ut a program of continuing education for 
d(Kforal advisors which would provide some insight into the qualits of the 
pro^'ram E'or example 

I Have the competencies tor doctoral advisors been idenritied^ 

1. What kinds ot options are available for continuing' education pro^rams^ 

^ To what extent is connnuin^ education foc^professionai growth a part of 

the university, college, or departmental evaluation system^ 
\ I>)es each tacuLty member have an individual development plan^ 
5. Are fatuity required to periudically denn)nstrate personal ^Powth in skrll^ 

and knowled^e^ Ht)w^ 

6 \X'haf kinds ot leadership and sup(>ort are ^i\en by the col le ire and/or 
department" >» 

Are doctoral graduates nsked to ^Mve feedback concerning: problems 
arising' during rheir course of studv ^ 

Insfirufions ot higher education must deveh)p an evaluation schema for 
purposes of quality control Such a schema woulcLnecessarily include input from 
students in as well as ^raduat^s of the pro^^ram For example, universities mi^ht 
sponsor an annual or biannual seminar to elicit |>erceptions about perceived 
relevance and quality ot the program. Invitations could be extended to former 
graduates and representatives of a^^encies whici. employ and supervise former 
graduates 

Summar)^ of Recommendations 

Ldutation is characterized by rapid changes, new developments in values, * 
ideas, conceptual thinking, technology, statistical methods, computer 
capabilities, and the knowledge explosion It is difficult for even the most able 
scholar to keep abreast of these changes Because d<Ktoral advisors are preparing 
tomorrow's leaders, all doctoral advisors sh(.uld meet a certain standard of 
excellence betorc being given advisement responsibilities 

Establish Criteria for DcKtoral Advisement 

Each department should establish minimal criteria which faculty should m^^er 
being permitted to advise diKtoral candidates A peer review system 



should review the trcdcntLils of prospective doctoral advisors ro dc-rcrniinc 
whtrher or not they have met the criteria 

Conduct a Skills Needs Assessment 
for D<x:toral Advisors 

A ntreds assessment should be tondiated to determine the kinds ot technical 
skills, s|->eeiah/ed knowledge, de%elopments m the held, and advisement skills 
which should he included in the continuing education program Because 
differentiated role patterns are frecjuently found amon^ ta«.Lilt\, a continuing 
education pro^^ram for advisors sht)uld meet the Linujuc' roles ot tacultv , a^ v\Ml as 
include certain ^^eneric skills 

Develop Basic Principles and Assumptions 
for Continuing -Education Programs 

There are many issues and questions v\hRh neal to be addressed before a 
continuing education program should be initiated Chief among these are 
t|uestions as a) Should continuing education^bc vuluntar)' i)r mandator^"*, h) 
What role should departments t)r colleges play^ c) How can faculty growth and 
change in comfutcncc or information-acqiiiMtion be assessed d) How can 
continuing education be supported^ e) What kind of organizational procedures 
should be used to implement the program^ and f^ Will mandatory continuing 
education infringe upi>n academic freedi)m'' These and other questions should be 
studied and basic principles and assum[>tions developed hefijre initiating a 
continuing c-ducation program (Hardin, 19"V) 

An effective continuing education program must be based on basic prmciples 
and assumptions Qfiief among these arc the issues of whether continuing 
education shi)uld be required or voli|ntar\' and what role the departinent or 
college should pla> Some of rhe><sues v\hich need to be adc'ressed include 
Monitoring for quality control, assessing tacu!t\ ghmrh .nd changes in 
c^m^vtence arfd information acquisition, and finding the m^-ms of supporting a 
continuing eoiicatian pri\L:ram for graduate faculty 

Develop a M<^>del for Continuing Education 

*^^Ki^^^s a need for institu turns of higher education to '^'^vt-lop a model for 
^ci^iit^n iiii: due at ion This would involve .\ needs assessment ro determine 
dcmifs in vioctoral advisement and other skills, formulation of objectives, and 
alternative strategies w'lich can be used to conduct continuing education, 
DepartmeliMl and college options should be integrated into a model into which 
continumg education needs of faculty members may be met Another appioach to 
cont nuing education is to estal>lfsh natii)nal continuing edu».ation centers 
NatKJnal centers would supplement local options and increase the sharing of 
effective f^ractues 

Seek Support for the Continuing Education 

I'niike the business community, higher education h.'s not made continuing 
education a priority. Many continuing education progiams, therefore, are 



noncMsrenr. viewed as ^ \u\ur\ , aa of |HH>r tiLiaiit\ , or inattcssihle Ix-tause oi 
turn-, tlisraiuc. and inoiKx In most tascs prokssjonal improvement is left up ro 
the mtliMdiial H tontiniiing education is to lu- viewed as a netessar>' priontv . 
support iiuist he souulit tor a) an organised prouram, h) needs assessment, c) 
sai>batitals nt vanifiu lenijths, d) alterations in existin^^ tolk;t;e or iiniversit) 
polities, e) making u)ntimiinu ediuation a part of the rev^ard s\^tem, f)eiilisting 
the aul ot lot.il resources and professional organizations 

Establish a System of Quality Control 

A schema tor i|ualif\ control should Ix' established for a continuing education 
program tor doctoral advisors Such a schema \^ould e\aluate the competences 
needed, the options a\ailable tor Lontnuiing education, the place and priority the 
program has in the institution, the leadership and sup|X)rt given the program, 
and the procedures used to e\aluate the ettec tiveness of the program 
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SECTION VI 



STUDENT RIGHTS 

Since most students, enter diKtora! programs with certain ^oals and per- 
ceived needs m mtnd, it is important that they Ix: included in the pro^^ram- 
planning process Such early involvement on the part of the diKtoral students 
could serve to eliminate or to minimize future misunderstandings or rAent- 
ments Unfortunately, the rights of diKtoral students are not always given the 
attention and care they merit There are cKcasions when perceived faculty 
"rights" may be in conflict with student rig^ When this wcurs student rights 
often become victims of faculty "rights " This section discusses six key areas in 
which care must be exercised to assure that students' rights are not violated, and 
needless personal discomfort is not generated during their program Attention to* 
these areas should help create a positive learning experience which is the 
expectation and right of everv doctoral student 

The Selection Process 

Waiting to learn whether or not one has been admitted to the college or 
university of his or her choice is one of the most anxious periods experienced by 
prospective dcKtoral students The selection procedures used by the university 
can either heighten or diminish the anxiety of this review and selection period' 

The selection prcKess vanes widely not only among different universities, 
but among departments within the same university Furthermore, the selection 
process within a single department may be inconsistent from one program to the 
next To many, student and faculty alike, the selection process is often a mystery 
Many misunderstandings may occur between students and faculty There are 
several points in the selectu)n process which often cause confusion among the 
applicants 

1 How do J learn the nature of the program prior to admission-' 
a From faculty^ 

b From advanced doctoral stud er its'* 
c From written materials^ 

2 What kinds of financial sup|x)rt arc available^ 
^ Where do J apply for adnMSsion-' 

4 To whom must I apply ^ 

*) What forms must I c{)mpletc^ 

6 Must I have an mterview^ 

" What criteria will be used to judge my credentials tor admission-* 

8 What kinds of information or pre-admittance counseling are available^ 

9 What kinds of written and oral tests are required^ When-* Where-* 

10 What time commitments, work responsibilities, etc , does a d(Ktoral 
student have during the program'' 

1 I How and when will I be informed it I am accepted into the graduate 
college^ The department The program' 
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12 What IS rhc timt-lirfe neiessar> ro attomplish rhcsc rasks^ 
! > What de^^ret'ot tomm i rnent dot-s rhe pro^'raro .*\k\ rht- student make to 
eathfotluT ar t-ath st,t^»f of tht- stlurion process^ 

Manv prospt'ttivf doctoral srudt-nrsare not aw art- ot tht- im[H)rrante «)t asking: 
these questions The selection tommittee. therefore nuist make prospective 
lafulidares aN\art ot these c|uesfions ai^l mtorni them of the answers throu>;h 
written as well as \erhal means Information shared with potential students 
should i't a(.t urate and rt-tlec t realif\ rather than aspirations 



Pla nning individual l^octorai Prt)grams 

Somefimes adMsors tor^^et that the doctoral pro^^ram represents three years or 
more ot a lanJidares litt- as well as a threat financial and emotional expense, 
temporar) ri-diittion ot uuonu . and a preparation for his/her future professional 
lite The student s iiiNestment is enormous in contrast, even the most conscien- 
tious diKtoral adMsor doe-s n(.t e\en approximate the tremeiJous investment of 
his/her advisees The probability ot a balanced pro^^ram l>ein>: develope-d is^^reater 
it the ad\isor is not the onl\ tac iilry memlx^r unolved in rhe planning: prcKtss 

Doctoral students should ha\e an active role in planning their programs 
S)nietimes protessn>nals in a tield tor^^er that the personal and professional needs 
ot a dtKtoral student are just as Hn|>ortant to hnn/her a the "needs" of the field 
Nor onU sh)uld the needs and >;()als of rhe stu^^-nt be tonsjdercd in planning a 
dotroral program, but rhe student should k- mt li Jed in the plannini^ process 

The tiiHstion that each department must answer is, "What dec ision-makin^* 
process should Ix- used to plan doctoral pitt^'ram*^ and hrw should these pro^^rams 
be re\iewed'" Three "models" are distussed. each attempts to describe various 
approaches U) the planning' process 

The Advisor-Mentor Mcniel 

TraditionalK, maiiN dtxroral ad\ isor; . have .simplv udMsed rhe student whar 
rhe doi total pro^^r.im will be in reims ofit- imrements and -elped the student se- 
lect appn)pnare electiMs Aj or<Aal ot tht- pro^Tai.i n-|,t;ht !»e' made by a facult) 
tonimittee, tht department chiirp^ivm, or both P^e advanu>jes ot the 
Ad\ I sor- Mentor model is thtt program planning' takes little time, reduces 
lontlicts, satisfies che Men. s prioriti.-> md needs, and is reassuring' to the 
student w ho wants fo In >id n hat ro 'earn ( r the suident w ho came expressly to 
study "uniier ' the Mentor There : ,., -itwd. however, for ^Teat student 
input de|»endin^ on the Mentor The ir ijor disad intakes of the Advisor-Mentor 
moiltl iricliKle a)onlv tlie adMsoi exercises tjual ity eonra)l and there is potential 
tor l>eiomiri>: a dicratonal re-lationship bet een rhe advisor and advisee, h) 
srudeiits have littk input, c ) programs emphasi/e the adv is«)r's priorities and may 
iirnore departmental priorities or the thinkinji; ot other tacuity members, d) rhe 
sruilent has brrle recourse it the program is unsatistac tory, and e) tre-edom to rake 
course WMrk trom or iiifeiact with other tacultv may be limited 
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The Studeni-Advisor/DtK'toral Committee Model 

A second model is the Srudenr/Advisor/Commirrce Model The student 
prepares a working draft of the program This draft requires the student to state 
his professional goals and the rationale for selecting those goals Tlie student 
then hsts previous course work and experiences v,h\Lh have contributed to tht)se 
goals At this pome the advisor meets withiithe student and reviews the goals, 
rationale, courses, and previous experiences The discussion is intended to help 
fiKUS the student's goals more precisely 

The next step has the student listing additional courses and experiences 
needed to attain the goals A second meeting is held vMth the advisor to review 
the student's plan At this point the advisor can provide guidance related to the 
tmie-line, alternative courses and experiences 

This process will allow the student initial input and nuke it possible for the 
advisor to a) examine the student's previous experiences and ct)urse work as they 
relate to future goals, b) determine if the goals are appropriate, too broad, or tiK) 
narrow for a doctoral candidate, c) learn why the student has selected those goals; 
d) determine v\hat experiences and course work have been accomplished; and e) 
discov'er which areas need additK)nal course work 

Although this kind t)f self-study i4 time consuming and requires ettort, it will 
cause the student to think al»ut the doctoral experience and provide the advisors 
and diKtoral pLrnmng committee with needed input When the student and the 
advist)r prepare a working draft of the student's prijgram, a committee can be 
chosen to represent the agreed ii[Ton areas of interest Such a committee can help 
refine the program and also serve as a departmental review group This approach 
could be recjuired v\ith the* Atlvisor-NIentor NIiKlel 

Jhe Student/Faculty- Plan 

Lilly ( 19"9) described a third approach, i e . to have each individual student 
pp^Hluce a doctoral plan concerning the program ot studies to be pursued In 
effect, the student develops a set ot com}U'tenc\ statements v\hich guides the 
generation of his/her program of study A lore course helps the student dehne 
future pct)fessi()nal roles, lacessarv skills for those roles, areas of strength and 
weakness, s|H:cific objcc tives. traiiung activities, products indicative ot successful 
completion ot objectives, and a tmic-line The planned activities h)reach student 
are evaluated annually in meetings involving the total taciilt\ and the individual 
dtKtoral student Both the second and third options aic compknuiuarv and ccnild 
be coinbine<-l as an alternative to the Advisor-Mcntor M4)del 



Faculty -Student Relationships 

The tatulry-stiuknt iclationship isa \cr\ stiiMtivc fciaiionship, ami being m 
a tioctoral program is, m itscU, a potentialK threatening situation Meeting 
admissions re(|uircments, "doing well* in class, faking ({ualil\ing and com- 
prehensive exammationH. w nting rhe di^uTtation and defending the ilisscriation 
involve the threat ot tadure *Ibe erii\ ot the tacultv-student relationship is that 
Q -^lany "future ' goals ot rhe doctoral sruilent. botii professional and personal, are 



^ dependent upon rk' help and ^mJ will ot fatulry members In some respects 
dcKtora! students often perceive th.-msdves as luMn^^ in a i "indentured" status 
This perception is ofren reinforced In* the sacrosanct nature of the advisor-advisee 
relationship, particularly v\ hen the student's program ancj resultant activities are 
rightly controlled t.y the advisor 

l>)Ctoral students soon learn v\'liat one must do to survive- within the 
depiirtment and v\'ith particular faculty members They learn to "play the game " 
I>)ctoral student concerns are often uns}>oken and it is not uncommon for facalty 
to have an inaccurate perception ot the stuiient's view of the doctoral program 
being received 

An already tense and potentially threatening situation only becomes worse 
when faculty members u)nhde in students about their concerns with departmen- 
tal, college, or university policies, other faculty members, or faculty politics 
Students may Lh- accidentally or deliberately placed in the middle of faculty 
disputes When this kind of situation develops, rumor and behind-the-scenes 
information are shared among the students Exaggeration and distortion occur 
and students become very dosed and careful about what they say and to whom 
they sfuak Most certainly, this is not conducive to a healthy learning en- 
vironment The tvpical faculty rejoinder to this situation n "Well, a certain 
amount of that sort of thing will always occur" This is true, but the problem is 
that many programs do very little to mniimize "that sort of thing " 

For example, there are several simple steps that can be taken to facilitate a 
positive learning environment and improve the mental health ot d(Ktoral 
students 

1 Insure thar rcc|Uirements including courses, work-requirements, prac- 
tices, expense, interns, training, goals, restrictions, qualifying exams, 
evaluations, and possibility of failure are clearly understood pnof to 
student toinmitirent to the program . Know v\' hat the student -s seeking 
and be sure is ta he provided and vice versa 

1 Insure thar faculty members have an ethical code of conduct about what 
kinds o\ information should and should not be shared with students 
Faculty iri,ust establish a group norm and observe it 

^ Students must beMssured of a grievance procedua* w hich is safe and will 
protect their relationships with the faculty 

I Ciraduate student associations shoiiUi be encouraged 

Students should have involvement witli multiple faculty members 
6 Proiedures for students to change advisors must be clearly sxMvd, 
accepted, nnd safe SimiLirlv, a procedure for an advisor to withdraw 
from an aiivisee must be clearlv stated 

Procedures for selecting ami assigning teaching and/or rcsearcli assis- 

tmtship opportiiniries should be specified and open to all students 
H Procedures for periodically evaluating student performance must be 

made explicit and be dotic in an honest and constructive way 
9 Students should be given the opportimifv to express their perceptions of 

the program 
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10. Each student must have the opportunity for appropriate training 
opportunities prior to expecting competent performance. 

1 1 Faculty members should show respect for their students, who will one 
day be their colleagues. 

12 PrcKedures should be developed so that resignations, sabbaticals, leaves 
of absence, or other personnel actions do not create undue hardships 
for doctoral students 

In summary, it is not realistic to believe that faculty-student relationships 
will be healthy by relying on each faculty member or student to "do what is best/* 
Interpersonal relationships are very complex and each group develops unspoken 
and unwritten group norms In order to assure healthy faculty-student 
relationships, faculty should give the "student-faculty" relationship the attention 
It deserves by structuring procedures which will maximize the mental health and 
learnmg environment of all concerned. 

Faculty Responsibilities During the Dissertation Stage 

One of the most difficult tasks which a doctoral candidate must accomplish is 
to select a dissertation topic which is both relevant and managVble, and which 
will receive the approval of the advisor and the committee members Too often, 
candidates complete their course work with no thought or direction from the 
faculty concerning their dissertations Frequently, d(X.toral candidates will 
initially select dissertation topics in which they have no course or experiential 
background Usually, the dissertation is the student's first majoryesearch 
experience. In addition, quite frequently, doctoral candidates are subtly hpd into 
dissertations which reflect cither the advisor* s research interest or the ongoing 
programmatic research of the department Finally, too often students do not 
receive* the guidance they need while preparing their proposal. 

The faculty ot diKtoral programs have an enormous responsibility to assist 
d(Ktoral candidates m shaping a dissertation propi^sal Several recommendation^ 
might he considered 

1 A dcKtoral committee for each student can help insure that the candidate ■ 
is being prepared tor the dissertation stage 

2 Pertinent course* work should be* required which helps the candidate 
generate* a proposal 

> Candidates slu)uld be alIo\\c*tl U) present their [^ro|^)sals to faculty and 

students in special seminars 
{ Research expeiienees should be pnAuled j^ru^r to the dissertation 

(iLiidelmes are needed regarding 

(a) Student-t.iculty authorship on manuscript and other products 
<b) Assistantship assignments 

(c) Ihe re*\ lew ot a canduiate s progress on rlic dissertation 

(d) Departmental obh/^ations to students who must le*a\e campus to 
complete the dissertation 

(e) VC'hen and hovs to rcrniioate doctoral candidates 
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Career Counseling 

Career counseling' is an mre^^ral part of every professional's life The 
counseling; should occur nor only ar the beginning' of a career, but at intervals 
throughout one's career When a prospective student applies for a doctoral 
program, the relationships between certain dcKtoral recjuirements and offerings 
to present and future jobs should be made clear Many dcKtoral applicants have a 
specific |ob or role m mmd when they make application In some cases, doctoral 
training may not be needed or appropriate 

Personalized placement is usually a concern of most doctoral advisors To be 
sure, doctoral programs should provide some kind of pers.)nalued placement 
sen'ice for dcxtoral graduates In fact, sup|X)rt for professional activities should 
usuallyfollow students beyond graduation; for example, consultation on research 
interests leading from the dissertation, preparation of articles, inclusion in 
committees or professional organizations All of the above should occur to some 
extent 



Presence of GckkJ Facult> fodels 

One of the most valuable experiences a d<Ktoral student can have is the 
opportunit) of obsefMng and/or assisting highly competent facult>' memlx^rs 
prepare for and teach a course of study, prepare a research proposal, conduct a 
research project, perform at planning meetings, engage in professional debates, 
write an article and interact at meetings. This kind of day-to-day example helps 
d(Ktoral students develop the professional attitudes, ethics, mw^rpersonal 
commun.ation, tolerance for disagreement, and other pmfessiofial behavior 
'which should be developed Too often, doctoral advisors are not adequately 
senMtive to the role model that they present to their advisees. I3octoral students 
want advisors of whom they can be proud to the same degree that the advisor 
wants capable and effective doctoral students The personal and professional 
demeanor displayed by the doctoral advisor during the two to three years of the 
doctoral student s life will be r.-membLred and possibly reflected by the stucient 
for the remainder of his/her professional life The- great advantage of having 
contacts v.ith many faculty members is that students can .observe and learn 
different ways to function .is professionals 

Summary of Recommendations 

The rights of doctoral students must begnen inc revised care and attention to 
insure that the doctoral experience luihlis its promise in temis of learning, 
intellectual stimulation, and professional groN^th The doctoral experience 
should be a f^>sifivt one if students arc to leam to the upper limits ol their 
p</rential 

The Selection Pi ck ess 

Student rights belMn^Mth tin sclcc tion protc-ss effort must be maile to 

svstemati/e the selection process murder to rctluee riic misuiujersrandinus whu h 
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may arise between students, faculty, and the institution Department should 
review their selection procedures tor application and selection Particulai 
attention should be directed ^ward. a) the mechanics of the system; b) 
procedural clarity for applicants and faculty, c) efficiency of the system; d) the 
amount of t ime required for each stage, and e) the comfort level of applicants with 
the selection system 

Planning Individual Doctoral Programs 

The decision-making process fur planning individual doctoral programs 
should be reviewed Doctoral students should have-<in active role in planning 
their doctoral programs. In addition, the probability of a balanced program is 
increased if additional faculty, rather than )ust the advisor, are included m the 
planning process. 

Protect Student-Faculty Relationships 

Student-faculty relationships should be protected to facilitate a positive 
learning environment This can be done by. a) developing a faculty code of 
wnJiict, b) establishing safe grievance procedures for students; c) forming 
graduate student associations; d) encouraging students to have contact ^ith 
multiple faculty members;, e) creating means for advisor change; 0 assigning 
" assistantships on an equitable basis, g) making student performance evaluation 
procedures explicit; h) allowing for student input concerning: perceptions of the 
program, i) providing guidelines wh^ch protect students from faculty personnel 
actions such as resignations,* sabbaticals, and leaves of absence 

Responsibilities for the Dissertation 

Faculty must recognize their responsibility during the dissertation sta^e. A 
single doctoral committee within the departmentor a doctoral committee formed 
for each student can help insure that the candidate is piepared properly for the 
dissertation stage Such a committee can help the advisor guide the student into 
the most appropriate courses, generate a propi^sal that is manageable, and of 
mtv-est, and guide the student into research experiences prior to the dissertation. 
It is possibl*^ for a single advisor to do these tasks, bur a committee has the 
advantage of providing various alternative suggestions for the advisor and the 
student to consider 

Responsibilities for Career Counseling 

Career counsel ing practices should be established \^'Ithln departments and 
colleges and should begin with the selection process. Applicants to doctoral 
programs should he counseled to determine whether or not doctoral training is 
appropriate for a prospective student. The relationships between doctoral 
requirements to present and future positions must be made clear. Career 
counseling and placemeni are necessary' upon graduation and throughout a 
professional person's li% It is important for faculty to strenerhen their career 
counseling and placement skills through continuing education 
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Provide Appropriate Professional Models 

Each doctoral program should provide aj^propnate professional behavioral 
mtxlels from whom students can learn It isn't enou>;h to hope that the desired 
professional behaviors will be made explicit r.. the students or that faculty will 
teach these behaviors effectively Departmental faculty should deude exactly 
what kinds of professional attitudes, '^thics, interpersonal communication, 
tolerance for disagreement, and other professional behavior they want the 
students to learn The next step is to discuss or i^enerate strate>;ies for makm>i 
these behaviors explicit to students and how to model these professional 
behaviors This kind of care and attention will help insure that the students will 
be exposed to appropriate faculty models 
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SECTION VII 



FUTURE SUPPORT FOR DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
IN SPECIAL EDUCATIO^^ 

At this point in time, the amount of sup[x)rt tor dixtoral programs is in 
danger ot dcelinin^ Institutions, ot higher educarion arc taccd with diminishing 
cnn)ilme/(t, reductions in taculty si/e, reduced tinancial support tor pers<jnnei 
prepara/c)n and research activities, and the rc-alkKation ot resources to higher 
educatiim from tederal, state, and private 'sources The prt)hlem confronting, 
msticutiohs of higher education is how to obtain sufficient support to maintain 
quality d(Ktoral programs in education 
0 Doctoral progiams are costly because the) require senior faculty, some 
support for researc h ac tiv ities, and a low student-faculty ratio which limits the 
numlx-r of students w hich can be admitted llnfortunately , many states employ 
the credit hour as the basis tor tunding institutions of higher education This 
system of funding certainly does not work to the advantage ot dtKtoral programs. 
Considerable effort ma\ be placed on undergraduate, master's degree, and 
dtKtoral degree programs to generate student enrollment and to produce credit 
hours Thus, the low taculty-student ratuj 'ound in diXtoral programs draws 
attention amf.lppears quite costly iacompariM)n to the cost ot undergraduate and 
master's programs in addition, s.ate funding sufters due to the national 
perspective of doctoral programs Many doctoral candidates come from other 
states and when they graduate le.ive the state This often raises questions as to the 
value of the doctoral program tor the state itself For these reasons, many existing 
tundmg patterns do ni>t tu'ordt)*. total programs, and many dcK total programs are 
operating on marginal support 

Perceptual RoadbUxks to Program Support 

Thi support ot s[H-cial education programs begins and ends with the support 
ot people The reason the tield has progressed as far as it has js largely due to the 
etVorts ot professionals, the parents ot handicapped children, and their attiluued 
advocacv groups Legislation tor the handicapped has been enacted at both the 
tederal and state levels While aggressive action has advanced the field of special 
education, it has also crcaretl teelmgs of resentment among the lay public ajid 
among educators 

L(M)kmg to the future, however, both the parents and the protessionals in 
speual education must work together Uj mike the legislation work. To do this, 
the tield ot special education is goini: to need the support ni the general public, 
the local and >tare cdui arional agehcics, and the tacultv and administrators ot the 
mstirutit>ns ot higher education If we are to gain such support, those in special 
educarion must know how others perceive the tield To develop a positive 
perception, attempts nuisr be made to overcome previousb' held negative 
perceptions lo aihieve an iniprovcnHnr in opinion, it will be helptul to 
ujulerstand how some hj\t perceived spci cuucation m the past 
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The General Public 

1 here seems ri) he (Kuisums v^htn J(k ror.irt's m ciliiuiriDii arc rlum^^lu nor ro 
be on par wi^h ilotroral dc^rt-cs troni i)rlK'r ticiJs Anionu flu «.ririusnis arc a) 
proijrams ni cilutancn lac k dcprh, o) rlu i|uahr\ i«t iIik roral srinlvnrs in cdikanon 
IS nor as hi^yf' as in other fit Ids, and ) papararion tor orhtr rfian rcscarJi ri)k-s is 
less rhan desirable Mosr terrainh, rhcst arrirudcs roward tdutanoii dtKroral 
pro.uranis attetr how sptcial edikarion dfKroral procranis art \ieued 

State and U)cal Education Agencies 

One ot rhe ^^rearesr tririusms le\ekd ar universiries and tolle.^es is rhar ot rhe 
"ivor> r()\\er" exisrenec Alrhuuuh universirv latulrv are ofren \ lewed as a "hi^h 
porcnrial i;roup'\ some srare and local ediaarional avenues believe rhar rhe> are 
nor gcrrinje much servue troni rhe insrirurions ot hiuher edutarion I>ot roral 
rraimnt: is perceived b\ suiik as Iji^zhlv rheorerkal ami soniewhar impratrkal In 
addirion. i .an) dotroral taeiilr\ are belie\ed ro lack praeraal experience wirh 
thildren and pnjijrams 

Anorher toiuern is rhar tatulrv and dotroral research make man\ demandson 
rhe schools Teac hers and adminisrrarors otren Ix'lieve rhar rheydonor reah/e any 
real benehrs from hclpln,^ dotroral srudenrs The tacr rhar some dotroral 
pro^^rams seem ro be c ..inpus-based and nor field-based plates rhe fatulry and 
srudenrs even turrher awa\ trom rhost in srare and h>cal a>;enties who miijhr 
supporr rliem _i 

As a resuir ot rhis sinunon. local edutarional agencies toiTimonly adopr 
pohties (wrirren or impl k ir) w hith restritr or prohibir tollaU)rarion and 
aK)perarion \ei:oriark)n tor researth, tor example, has betome highly tor- 
mah/ed in some school disrritrs (Muth of' rhis may be due ro recent rules for 
prorctrtn^ human subjtcrs and contidenrial ir> ) To be sure, ir is nor uncommon 
jor lotaL educational agencies ro show considerable rekicrante in si't^porrin^ 
universirv tatulry And rheir etVorrs 

The roor ot rhe enrirc problem nia> be rliar the reward's) srem ft)r universir) 
and to[Iei:e tatulry for promorions. renure. and intreases in salarv fretjuenrly re- 
ijuire scholarK acri\iries, annual publicarions. acijuisinon of researth funds, 
and serv'ite on um\trsirv tonimirrees In tonrrasr. rhe srare and local educa- 
rional a^entits art involved An ilav-ro-da) problems Although many universiry 
personnel pa\ hp s.tmcc ro tit Id projecrs, rhe rime fatror and rhe universiry 
rev\ard sssrem make suth in\olveinenr difficulr Field work is {)tren not a priorie\- 
vvhen rank, pa\ and reiuirt tominirrees meer 

llni\ersitv Personnel 

In main universiries, tollt^L'cs of educari'/n do not have rhe presn^e eiijoved 
b) orher colle,ues, tsptcialK rhose in rhe 'hard ' sciences This is an untorrunare 
"tac r ot litt Otren a lack ot undei srandm^i; t ^rs abour rhe inissk)n ot a colk\i:eot 
edutarion Both taculrx and srudt nrs mi,uhr be v ie\ted as less ( apable rhan rhose 
ot orlier ivisuins of rh( uni\ersiH Srandards for srudenr admission and rhe 
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employment and promotion of fatuity are frequently consulered less ri^'orous 
than in other colle^^es The tolle>:e of edutation'b mission and needs are seldom 
found amon^ university priorities This becomes painhilly evident when 
additional resources hetome available or existing resources are reduced or 
allocatetl toother parts of the university In addition, Ix'tauseot outside funding , 
It IS not uncommon for departments' of special education to receive less than a 
proportional share of col le^^e resources such as space, assistantships, librar\' funds, 
secrt »'ial' help, cmd salary incroise monies 

>X ithin the colle>:e of education, for example, departments of special 
education a re often perceived as "rich" m terms of external support Faculty from 
^ other departments often resent these outside funds, which arc not seen as 
benefit tinji: other students, thefaculty , or the coile>:e Sptfcial education is usually 
a small dep*trtment which requires a ratherbrge investment. Some faculty may 
cjuestion whether the department is worth the investment Another problem is 
the disproportionate amount of public attention that has recently been accorded 
to special education programs and the imp-act of recent federal and state special 
education legislation on regular education 

The Allocation of Support Funds 
for Doctoral Preparation 

At present, federal funding pjttctic.'s tend to dispense money to local 
educational agencies, state educational agencies and institutions of hi^'her 
educationjn respoose to annual plans and pro|ec t proposals In terms of local and 
state support for education services an equitable distribution of monies can be 
made on need there is some cjuestion, however, as to the most productive way of 
supporting special education doctoral pro^^rams m institutions of hi^^her 
education In this re>:ard, the following points jjiould be considered 

1 Doctoral training' is expensive. 

2 There is a shorta^'e of support funds 

^ Majiy d(Ktoral pro^^rams ar- currently operating: at a mar^^mal level. 

\ There are no widely accepted standards for "hi^h quality" pro^^rams. 

llniess steps are taken to insure that there are centers of excellence in our 
educational system, a |M)tentially hiizardous situation could develop with respect 
to producing higiil> trained leaders, developing: a sound body of knowledge 
withm the field, add ha\in>: a national capability for responding to issues and 
crises whfch may arise m special education. Special etlucation is a small field and 
must establish and attain hi^h standards ^ ^ 

Alrhou^^h a diKtoral program mi^^ht meet the local university and state 
standards for approval , >:reater effort should be made to federally fund only those 
pro>:ram^ wfiich meet hiirh standards of quality control The current method 
dtstributin;^ funds for supporting the training of d(K total students m special 
education consists of awarding funds to institutions of hi^^hcr education which , in 
turn, selec t the student recipients for fellowships, assistantships, or trameeships. 
To insure quality control it is essential that doctoral pro^i^rams meet certain 
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specified standards m order to receive federal kinds Another alternative uhich 
mi^ht supplement existing funding prac tues is to institute a national program gf 
fellowship support tor the preparation ot a ^MVen numlxrr (e i:. , ^0- iO) of doc toral 
students each yc*iir This alternative would reqiiirea national system tor adopting' 
objective standards, which can he applied to each studenr applying tor a national 
fellowship, and a list ot colleges and universities where the student ma> be 
prepared The Bureau ot t:ducatK)n tor the Handicapped has stared that doctoral 
training is a priority This option provides the Bureau ot EducatK)n tor the 
Handicapped with another mechanism tor meeting special manp^)wer needs 
which may arise trom time to 'time 

The Dangers of Marginal Support 

Manv doctoral programs seem to operate on marginal supjsort, which has 
serious implications t()r the quality ot the program One of the chief ^ 
characteristics ot a marginally-supported doctoral program is tliat the program 
simply represents an extejisron of the teacher training curriculum Another 
characteristic is that many of the doctoral students in such programs are otten 
given considerable responsibility tor the training' ot the undergraduate and 
master's level students witht)ut proper superv ision While such departments may 
he capable t)t maintaining quality teacher training programs, they usually Uwk 
the faculty and the research resources essential for quality doctoral training 

Marginal supptirt also affects the recruitment of quality students Many 
potentially excellent students tail to apply for d*K toral stud) due to financial 
considerations Frequently, the applicant must he willing to live on a sub-poverty 
income tor two » three, or even more years With inflation and economic recession 
many persons simply cannot afford to leave their )obs and still' maintain 
themselves antl/or their families Despite the financial burden that doctoral "tudy 
entails^ the importance of full-time doctoral study must be stressed by d(x:toral 
program^. Because of the national scope of doctoral prog riims and the high cost » it' 
IS unreasonable to expect states to absorb the total cost that the support of 
these programs require 

In the past many departments of special education have found that the best 
way CO cope with marginal institutional supfx)rt is tofolh)w the federal funding, 
i e » to establish new doctoral programs in response to new funding priorities 
The necessity to survive by "following" funds can compromise standards (if 
excellence and result in programs which are i Unequipped to insure quality 
Although federal "sc)ft money" v\as inrended to stimulate the development ot 
needed programs, time has shown that it is very difficult to convert federal "soft 
money" to state or private "hard money". Even though institutions of higher 
education must shoulder most of the blame for this situation, it is readily appar- 
ent that the stability of many quality doctoral programs m special ediuation in 
the I98()'s will only be achieved through some federal assistance 

Potentially, the end result of marginal support for d(K toral programs is the 
compromising ot standards for excellence (iradiiallv, student selection standards 
will be relaxed* studen*" performance criteria liwered, curriculum will be 



affected , rest)urces curtailed, and the level of expertise of dtxtoral faculty reduced , 
Fn che absence of quality standards and quality control, an abundance of doctoral 
programs will exist and, ot these, only a portion will offer students appropriate 
nodels and experiences in true scholarship 



Summary of Recommendations 

The field ot special education has two distinct choices during times of 
austerity in higher education One choice is to compromise qualit)- and bemoan 
fiscal mis )rtune, or, to take a realistic kx)k at the situ it ion and bei:m responding 
to the fiscal problems by making quality piogrammini: a priority and taking 
po>itive action Potential approaches to the problem are presented below 

Improve the Perceptions of Our Field 

Faculty members in departments of special education could increase their 
efforts to improve the perceptions of the field One way to accomplish this is to 
seek ways of col la Ix) rating with IcKal educational agencies and *~*ate departments 
of edf tionar i to demonstrate that the special education faculty, students, and 
progr. ,s arc relevant and useful to their needs This may demand some changes 
m the university criteria for rank, tenure, and salaiy considerations This task 
cannot Ix' accomplished unless appropriate pro;: rams are achieved through 
c]ua'ity control The leaders m special education for l9H()*s and 199()'s must 
be prepared to alter the negative perceptions that many people currently hold 

Cost -Efficiency Studies 

Given that the costs of dcx.toral training today are almc)st prohibitively high, 
it wouldjje tc) everyone's advantage if ways could found to reduce costs, while 
still in/proving quality Cost-efficiency studies should l>e undertaken to point out 
the inefficiencies which exist in the design, curricula, operating procedures, 
faculty ass^mments, and the utilization of resources in existing doctoral 
progranrf^Each program could conduct internal reviews specifically tailored to 
identify duplication c)f effort, redundancy of content, or the unnecessary use ot 
resources Such a study also could be completed by a team of evalu.itv^rs from 
outside the department, .the coljege, (»r the university Regardless of the 
mechanism used, institutions of higher ediuatic)n liiust make fhe most efficient 
use of the resources currently available to them 

National Needs Assessment Surveys 

Since dcKtoral programs have a national impact, ir is recommended that the 
Bureau of Education f )r the Handicapjx'd direct pecial attention to the 
preparation of doc^onl personnel hy sponsoring or tonducting natu)nal needs 
assessments, study in;' present fuiuling patterns, reviewing their o\\ n fundng 
practice^, and evaluating the operational practices of existing progr.iins 



Develop NatKmal (iuidelines or Accreditation Standards 

Vvera! advanta^i^es tan he ulcnriticd tor de\ el()p^n^^ a ^er ot hi^h\\ srriK curctl 
national ^mndelines destnhin^' the hallnurk of a qualir\ doctoral proi^rani 
Institutions ot h'^htr etlutafion v,ouk{ reteivc .mndaixe in planning' improved 
prattKcs tor their dot total pr(\ur.un H\ making suth ^mndelines piihlk , prospct - 
ti\e dcKtoral students vvo'ild ha\c a rek rente point wL.th toultl he applietl in 
sclet tmi^ the instuution ot '■lieir t fioite (iom^' a stepbe\()nd guidelines is the 
estabhsnnient ot spetitit triteri.i tor the at t reditation ot\lot total pro^^'rams m 
spetial etIutatKiii, suth trittna tan he usetl b\ national, re;mona!, and/or state 
att reditation hotlies in klentit\inu and approving tjualit> dot total pr^i;rams 
Attn Hies suth as tiiese touKi he done h\ a tonsortiuin ot" institutions ofhi^uiier 
edutation 

The Need tor Ongoing Monitoring S\ stems 

It cjuahtv p ro^i; rain nil n^ in dottoral preparation is to he achieved antl 
nianuainetl. it is essential that we tle\ ise oni^oint; nionittuin^^ s\ stems These 
s\ stems must ha\e tht tapahilitx ot detettinu tlian^es, trentis, antl needs antl 
Kentratini; aittrnatives tor respjndm^t; to the events whith octi . in the iield of 
spetial etlutation anil relan.-tl tlistiplincs 
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SECTION VI 1 1 

CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 

Etlwtird L Mcyen 
Assoc larc VKC-Chantclior 
Umvcrsiry of Kansas 

Anv cxaminarion oi diKtoral pri)>,^rams in edutanon musr he^in by 
acknowiedmnu rhc \arianu* N^hidi exists across programs and rhe fatrors which 
conrnburc co suth ditfcanccs There arc tr leasr rhree sources of influence which 
tause rhis variance 

( I) The evoivemenr of rhe diKtorare of education decree m response ro the 
assumed need ro prepare adv.inced pracrinoners ar rhe dwrorai level, 

(2) The prevailing view rhar offerini: a dt>croral decree pro^uram represenrs 
rhe primar\ indicaror of srarus and quaiiry for a college or school oi 
educarion, and 

( M The scholarship of taculry members ^^ ho are responsible for derermining 
rhe quality of dtKroral pjro^rams 

in recent years rhe Doctorare of Fducanon (Ed D ) and rhe l>)crorare of 
PhiK)soph> {Ph D ) decrees have become almost indistinguishable in pro^^rams 
where both degrees are offered The differences hich exist tend to focus on the 
nature of the dissertation and |>ossibly the leve^ of research skills recjuired For 
purposes of this p.'per the emphasis will be on doctoral progra with no attempt 
to differentiate the appi ication of evaluation based on the type of doctoral decree. 
The assumption that the offermi: of doctoral degrees is a primar>' indicator of 
■ cjuali|> must beconsidered in theevaluation oM^Ktoral programs if theconcernis 
broadened to include the question of how man\ doctoral programs are needed ma 
field of snicly siuh as special education The expansion of doctoral programs 
obviously impacts on cjuality, but is of secondary importance in a discussion of 
evaluation strategies as applied ro individual programs and will not receive ma)or 
atrenMon in this paper The faculty as a source of influence on the quality of 
doctoral programs, however, will be .entral to this paper 

A parallel theme will be that an nnestment in evaluation strategies vshich 
mcreU consider pol.cics. pnuedures, offerings, follow-up of graduates, and the 
selection of students without f'H using on rhe faLult\ w ill yield minimal dividends 
and ma\ onl\ result in a program improMiig v\har is presenrU being done and 
uhich ma\ be inappropriarc 

'I he Docroral IX'gree Program 

In P'' * rlu ( iHinci! of C.raduare Sdiools in rhe Tnired Stares i>sued a [^)licy 
starcfncntonthc Ph D decree hu I udcd vvas rhe foil* av iul' det inttion ot doc ror.l 
pniyr.uns 
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The ili.UDra} proKraiu is dcsimicd to prepare a stoiiciit for a liktifiic- 
intcllcaual jrujiiir\ rhat iiianik-sts itscH jn <.rtati\t scholarship ami rtseard). 
oJteii leading to tart-trs in M>uai, crnniental , business, and indiistriai 
oryani/uCions as well as the more trailitumal uiretrs m university and <.olle^c- 
tcathint; *lhe program emphasi/ts freedom of intju«r\ and expression and 
dc\c'opnient itj the student > uipaut\ to make si>:ndicant a)ntributions to 
knouled>:e An esstntial element is the dtvelopmcnt of the ahilit\ to understand 
and evaluate cntualU tht brcrature of the held and to ..ppl\ appropriate 
pnr pies and proteilurts to the reco^'nition , evaluation, interpretation, and 
01 de. stand 111^ ot issues and pK.bie/nsat rludron tiers ot knowkd^e All of this is 
most etfeai\el\ aLLoniphshed in dose assouation vMth those (.xpericnu-d in 
research anil teaclnni: i 

H one a^^ rees in ^utneral \Mrfi this dttiinrion then it is evident that the Uouoral 
dei;ree is not mert l\ aiuuher step in the tontinuum i)f eilucarion which all 
stuilenrs ,n hiehcr eduuition rouri ni'U pursue The definition su^^esrs that 
t()^lpletln^^ an unde'-^uraduate andA)r ma^^ter's decree is nor tiecosanly sufficient 
preparation lor a doctoral pro^uram To operational ize this concept of a doctoral 
proL'ram r-cju ires careful attention to the selection criteria for stvidents and to the 
taculr\ who desiL^n aiul iinpleinent programs 

W'iule the need for [^ost master's pro^i^rams to prepare lar^^e number, of 
educators with atKanctil skt'I. in classroom instruction. SLiper\ ision , and 
proL'tani de\ eiopineiit are recot;ni/t'd and supported, it is a position of this paper 
tiiat doctoral programs in special ediicarion shtHild approach the tenets 
promul^Uated hv the defrnition offcrcii b\ the Council of Ciraduate Schools The 
often fii: of ad\.inced i;raduate experience^ shoidil not netessarily ecjuate to a 
doctoral pro.urani An additional pranise is that diK total pr(\^rams should be 
desi.untd to prepare nuln uku.is with Icvdetship and scholarship capabilities 
within a fitlil ratiier than tor particular [Position or role 

Issue > I Ciraduate Studies 
with Fm^/lications for Evaluation 

I he application of an t\aki.'t:on process is txpually aimed at atfecrIn.^ the 
future of whaievcr btinu evaluated hi this case doctoral pro^ijiams represent the 
taruet If fiulununts are to be Miaile and changes ilictated for the future, then 
attention must be ,i;i\tn to the context from w hich evaluation criteriaare selected 
lor a ((c id sucfi as education a ^s^cmf icant element of this context relates to those 
Issues whiih eitlier center aroiiiul treiuls or which represent a focal point of 
concerr) within the profission '1 he issues to eited aie illustrative of a wider 
arra\ whuh warrant considei .^f jom 'I he\ are induilcil to .iceent the need for 
cxaminini; doe lonl piou'rams in a broad mntext. versus mereix hM)kmi^ at the 
polk ICS pn)cedures and piacfius whiJi ihaiacttri/e rlum 
Issues- Trends 

I he lurfini tleUine in Ufuii r^raduan t ru. ailments w ill eventualh have a 
sii^mtieanr impatt on tlu- number of persons seckini: doctoral tie-jL^rees 
I he opt n admissions and "ndlaieii ' ,ur.idm^ prae tiees of the past 10- I 
\c<irs havL t ofnplie.itCLl the proicss of prulictm^u which stuileius re[^resent 
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^(MxJ candidates tor tltxtorai pro^^rains, i c , on the ot C) P A rlic 
majority of applicants arc cli^mhlt; 

^ Colleges oi Etlucarion have responded to the needs ot nun-traditional 
m.Lster's degree students (through outreach) to the extent that the 
graduates of these programs are lu'g»nri:ng to intluence the design, 
dehvery and retjuirements ot doctoral programs, e g , reductions in 
residential rec|uirements, credits tor experience, and tlexibility m 
. admissions In some cases it is dittlcult tt) ditterentiate traditional 
graduate programs trom the non-rc*siclential external degree programs 
which N\ere controversial during the 19"^()'s 

I The assumed teacher surplus, comhined with enrollment drops in 
education majors, is resulting in the resources nt colleges ot education 
becoming primary targets tor the reallocation process at the university 
level The capacity to generate c red it hours currently is the best insurance 
against losing resources Dtxtoral programs in general do not produce 
large numbers ot" credit hours, assunung an emphasis on seminars, 
independent studies, and small pupil teachers ratios in courses 

*S The large number ot {x-rsons receiving doctoral degrees during the peak 
period between 1965 and ly"'*^ are nov, well established m universities, 
public sch(M)ls, and governmental [positions The \ast ma|orit> ot these 
pet>ple will not retire until atter the year 2000 This fact, combined with 
economic tactors, is reducing the market * jr individuals with dcxrorate 
degrees At the .same time, it is accenting the need tor retraining at the 
<]octoral le\el (without tlic conterring ot a degree) 

Indicators of Program Qualit\ 

The results ot evaluating a d'Xtoral program are only as good as the validity ot 
tlie data and reliabilit\ ot the me.usures used to collect the data To date, no single 
\ariableor small set ot \ariables have emerged .Cs a preterred predictor ot program 
quality J ven the ultimate success of graduates may sa\ more ahout'the selection 
ot students than progr.j-T) eftectiveness There arc a number ot evaluation m(KleIs 
which could Ix- applied to docti^ral training programs, eg , Scriven il^'^l). 
Pro\us ( 19"^), Stuttlebeam ( 19" I), and Fiofuh ( 1979) Instead ot providing a 
rationale in support ot a particular model, attention will be given to indicators ot 
cjuality There appears to be at least two types of indicators One t\}K' includes 
those indicat(>rs wh;ch will Ix reterred to as "characteiistics" ot programs They 
are easily ideiititlable They lend themselves to the collection ot data and, w ithm 
reason, can be used .ls a basis lor comparison across programs In other \\ords, it 
wouKl be te.Lsible to develof^ a protile \Mfh a normative reterence cotuUicive to 
makir^g some cjualitative judgments Needless to say. any normative group 
would need to imludc programs with similarly expressed goals 

The second type of (juality mdu ator centers around the lac ultv 'Cs tlic primary 
(jualit) control agciu These indicators are more diffic ult to classify, measure, and 
cjuantit) The\ arc. liovvcver. from flu perspective of fhis author, tlie most 
sii^nitK ant 
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Characteristic Indicators 

Prob. ^ly the most comprehensive study ot doctoral programs conducted in 
recent years n\ as commissioned by the Council ot Graduate Studies in the United 
States and carried out by the Education Testing Service (19"6) The study 
inv{)lvcd 23 universities and hKused on departments ot history, chemistry, and 
psychology Five key areas \\ere identit'ied tor investigation, t'(Kusing on the 
tollowing kinds of information 

1 The taculty - their training, their scholarly productivity, their views 
dbina their department, and colleagues, the quality of their teachmg, 
their concern for students, their opinions about what are and what should 
be the primary objectives ot their doctoral program, the way they spend 
their time 

2 The students - their academic abihty and records of accomplishment, 
their opinions al>out their professors, their fellow students and their 
graduate experience in general,' their professional plans and interests. 

^ Theakimni - tlieir arconipiishments, their reflections about their doctoral 

framing and its relation to ttieir current positions 
I The program's physical and financial resources - the adequacy of Ijbrary 

and otfier facilities, the non-university and departmental grant support 

tor research, t inane lal aid to student^ * 
^ Departmental v)pe rat ions - admissions policies, depth and brejidth oK, 

course otterings, degree rec]uire*ments 



A series ot sc lies were designed tor data collection purposes, which allowed 
tor profiles to be cliarrcd on the tollowing variables 

1 Student -rared c]uaiitv ot teaching 

2 Mean iiumlxr ot arfsclus/book reviev\s pubii.shed last three years 
> Peer- rated qualify ol gr(uTu.ite tacultv 
i Researc li ac f i\ it\ ^ — 

StuJetits 

rndergraduafe (jPA 

(-> Tac ulfv-rated student commitment/tnorivation 

Faculfv -rated library holdings relevant to the field 
S Fac uh\ -rated laK)rafor\ or other equipment nc ic d for teac iiing and 
resource in the tield 

l*acult\ -rated overall adecjuacv ot phv sical and tinancial resources tor 
doctoral program in the tield 
/ ;// Duntntfit 

In Sfiident-rated tacultx concern tor students 
I ! Stiuic lu -rated environment tor learning 
12 l\Rult\ -rated cunip.itibil irv ot work environment 
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AcaJmtc Offerings 

H Student overall satisfaction with program 
14 .Student ra'tin^ of curriculum 
n Student rating of assistantship experiences 
16 Alumni rating of dissertation experiences 

Reimt Alumrit 

n Percent reporting program prepared them for career * extremely 
well" 

18 Percent reporting current |ob highly related to graduate training 

19 M^ran number of articles/Uv)k reviews published 

20. Mean numlxfr of presentation^ at regional or national meetingSv 

S^lf 'Ratings of Program Oierall \i^;ilarly Exiel/enie 
2 1 Faculty' ratings 
22 Student ratings 
2^ Alumni ratings 

Use of the ETS process basically ri»sults in a comprehensive self-study The 
ust^bilicy of the data greatly depends on the resourcefulness of the department in 
collecting such data consistently over time and access to some normative reference 
involving comparable programs 

The ETS scrJes and directions are available They are generic and applicable to 
special education departments Characteristic indicators are useful when used in 

cfnilyical iia^ne' Tid rn conjurctton with the faculty -n.'L^fed indicators 
discussed m the subsecjuent s^pction There is a tendency, however, for 
departments to restrict their evaluation efforts to characteristic indicators. This 
occurs because such data are relatively easy to collect, quantify and analyze It is a 
major position of this paper that rhey are clearly insufficient and that the critical 
variable^ hinge on the quality oi faculty 

Faculty- Indicators 

The characteristic indicatt>rs obviously include variables which are directly 
related to faculty perft)rmance For the most part, they include those items which 
are quantifiable The indicators in this section are less quantifiable, more 
subjective, and in general necessitate qualitative judgments on the part of the 
evaluatt)r They don't lend themselves to lists and, in general, instruments are not 
available 

Most universitit^s have procedures whereby faculty meml^rs qualify to teach 
graduate courses and to supervise dcKtorafMissertations The requirements are 
()tten minimal, and most faculty memlxrrs eventually qualify Not to qualify is 
frequently perceived as an mtlkation that the fae ulty memlx-r is not performing 
up to expectation and, therefore, is considered less than meritorious when 
promotion and/or salary* ilecisions are made The minimal standards, combined 
with the mixing of judgments related to gooti faculty performance and 
qualifications for participation in doctoral program instruction has, in the 
opjnu)n of this 'vriter, had a negative influence on the quality of doctoral 
nrograms It should not be netessary for a profess{)r to participate in diKtoral 
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rrdinin^' pro^Tams in order to be rewarded a^ a tir^r rare t'atult\ memlx-r If 
dotroral srudy is a, rruly prepare leadership personnel as retlecred in rhe 
previously referenced defmirion h> rheCounul of Graduate Schools m the United 
States, then one could ar^iie that professors wirh parncular skills, onenrarion, 
and records ot scholarship are needed ro staff such programs Ir can be further 
ar^^ued that, in >:eneral, these faciilt\ attributes differ from those of individuals 
uKo are hi^'hly effective in teacher training This is not to suggest that the 
qualities of a good teat her-trainer are not also important'in the training of 
dcKtoral level students It diK's suggest that not all faculty memlx-rs should be 
enMged in doctoral level instruction or in the supenision of dissertations Not 
to be selected for participation m the doctoral programs should not, in itstlf, be a 
basis tor judging the effectiveness (fa professor 

It IS the vicu of this author th.it thesmgle mo-.t important %ari.ih!t.- m ludging 
the c^ualifv ot a doctoral program is the model prodded h^ those faculty 
members responsible for the doctoral programs This includes their personal 
scholarship, interaction with students, partiupation in professional activities, 
and their general contnbutions to their departments and university 

No level ot evaluation, universitx pidicies, additional ojurse^ or rigor in 
grading can compensate tor a lack of scholarship and res|X)nsiveness on the part of 
fac ulty members In some v\'ay s this sounds like the old "mentor" model and to an 
extent that is true VC'hat is being promulgated is t,hat the climate ncxessarv for 
d(Ktorji level stud> is a product of taculty scholarship Quality teaching of 
(K^toral level courses is t ssential , but is not suftieienr It is th<' t(.tal milieu of the 
program climate that makes a qualit> program Not to have fa^ultv memlxrs 
actively L'ni^^i^vL\ in research and related scholarship constitutes an (/mission for 
which there is no option Fven those programs which claim not to be training 
reseanhers, but to be training teacher edmators, should have strong vi^sible 
faculty condiictetl research programs 

Evaluation considerations related to*'taculty indicators iric hide the degree to 
v^hich a department 

1 Distinguishes between the selection ot taculty members tor participation 
in doctoral programs and master's andAjr undergraduate programs 

2 Is able to create the necessary set ot reinforcements and conditions which 
result in opportunities h)r students to participate directly with faculty 
members m all levels ot research and related scholarship activities 

^ lAtablishes a doetoral program taculty which is respected b> other faculty 
numbers across campus to the extent that their students are welcomed by 
other departnv its 

* Is capable ot structuring adv isor-student relationship in the dissertation 
process which ma\imi/cs rhe contribution ot the dissertation experience 
to the do( total program 

Employs facultv evaluation procedures which acknowledge the recjuire- 
ments and demantis appropriate to taculrv involved in doctoral training 
programs 
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6 Accommoddtcs the intlucncc of dot coral pro>; ram taculty in determining 
program requirements so as to preclude total reliance on listings ot 
required courses and, in effect, ej»iaM.3hing rigid sets ot program 
requirements which tend to standardise programs for most students 
Is al^ to attract students with [X)tential for leadership and capable of 
benefiting maximally from modes of instruction requiring considerable 
independent initiative, i e , seminars* indejx-ndent studies, and research 
participation 

Summary 

The purpose of this paper h.is been to set forth c(Misidcrations relative to the 
evaluation of doctoral programs The introductory statement limited the tocusof 
the paper to the evaluation of dtKtoral programs, versus the broader issue of how 
many doctoral programs are needed to meet the current and projected demands 
for individuals with doctoral degrees Because of the priority being placed on 
manpower planning, readers are again reminded of this limitation As a turther 
caution the tollowmg recommendations are quoted from a report of the National 
Board on Graduate Education ( 197^). 

(a) A single measure of quality shuulci not he .ipplied to very diverse 
programs - programs that ina\ be serving the needs of non-traditiona! 
students for non-traditional forms of graduate education Multiple , 
indicators of quality, sensibly related to different program missions 
should be developed 

(b) Statewide pLnners sh(^uid resist the temptation to apply simplistic 
' formulas to doctoral programs such as "eliminat^an^' program that has 

not prcxluced more tl.an two doctorates within the Fast two years " Such 
statistical measures may flag programs m need of review, but no program 
should be eliminated solely on the basis of simple statIStl<^^i 

(c) In evaluating graduate programs, planners should not attempt state- by- 
state labor market analysis since the mobihty of the highly educated is 
certain to confound such analysis A more appropriate criterion, we 
believe, is .issured access to graduate education for residents withm the 
state (or within the region, through reciprcxal programs), 

Considerations essential to the evaluation of diKtoral programs were couched 
m discussions on three perspectives 

( 1) Evaluation of a doctoral program must relate to the conceptualizations of 

a doctoral degree held by those responsible ior the program 
il) Evaluation must Ix^ carried out m the context of those prevailing issuers 

and trends antic ijxited to impact on the future 
{ ^) Qualitative indicators can be grouped in two categories, le , (1) 
characteristic indicators - those features ot programs which lend 
themselves to quantification and are relatively easy to d(Kument, and (2) 
taculty indicators - the paper embraces the position that the quality ot a 
doctoral program is equal to the quality ot the faculty and places primary 
emphcLsis on this element in the evaluation of doctoral programs. 
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Given acceptance of the views expressed in this paper, the ultimate evaluation 
criteria centers on the decree to which a department has in place an effective 
system to retrieve "characteristic indicator" data and controls for the quality and 
nature of Ciculty involvement in doctoral programs. This assumes effective use of 
data and continuity over time in the evaluation prcxess 
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SECTION IX < 
SYMPOSIUM POSITION PAPERS 

EXPECTED GENERIC COMPETENCIES OF FUTURE GRADUATES 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 

M Stephen Lilly 
Chairman 
Department of Special Education 
University of Illinois 
Urhana-Champaign 

A university has no mission more central to its character or more critical to its 
reputation than preparation of personnel at the doctoral level Doctoral 
preparation should represent apphcacion of the best known practices m j-^ersonnel 
preparation, and should serve as a standard against which other personnel 
preparation programs can be judged The diKtoral program should be the ms( 
carefully designed, most carekilly assessed instructional program m the univer- 
sity 

Although the rationale behind the statements )ust made may be self-evident. 
It is this v.riter's contention that .such a phil.^opb^ is often not followed m 
.apartments of Special Education in major universities While quality dcKtoral 
programming regularly occurs, ir js generally a result of the interaction between 
individual faculty members and their advisees, rather than a result of 
well-planned, closely c(X)rdmated overall program goals and activities Doctoral 
planning and advising h.is become a highly individualized actjvicy, between the 
adviser and the student, and in somec.ises this has led to a narrower set of training 
activities and f(X.i than is desirable at the d(Ktoral level If we are to assure an 
increased level of cjuality in doctoral programs, indivkiual faculty members must 
be willing to forego some of their independence m making advisement decisions, 
in favor ot overall l> part men t policies and prixedurc^ 

One appioach to assuring some commonality of framing exjXfriences across 
advisers and content areas, which h.Ls worked very well m undergraduate and 
Master's level teache^ preparation programs, to move toward lomjutency- 
b.Lsed programming Conceptualmng teaJier preparation programs m terms ot 
outiumts rather than in[)uts has helped to make clear the commonalities across all 
areas of special education, and h.Ls helped both faculty and students m .issessing 
and impro\ing program quality Also, many common (or "core") ex|x;riences 
have helped to assure that the quality ot a student's piogram does not de|xmd 
totally on the comjutence ot his/her adviser Perhaps some of these same Ix^netlts 
could accrue from a coni[-)etenc y-based toe us at the cl(Ktoral level 

Implementation of a competency-l\Lsetl tloctoral preparation program 
mtroduce^s some unujue conceptual problems which must he addressed The most 
highly valueti aspect ot tloctoral training is its mdivulualized nature Each 
d(Ktoral student enters the pn)gram with <''fferent training ob)ectnes and career 
aspirations, and the hallmark of a successful doctoral program is that it not only 
allows, but encourages, individualization The very essence of doctoral prejxira- 
cion IS trainee-ba.sed idenritication ot needs and exjXTiences, a concept which is 
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antithetical to tompctonty-Uiscd personnel preparation cLs it has been im- 
plemented in many undergraduate and Master's personnel preparation pro^^ams 
On the one hand, there exists a set ot skills whuh nearly all doctoral students and 
University fatuity would a^ree need to be developed in the course of an> douor.il 
training pro^^ram On the other hand, this sec of "basKs" should be kept to a 
minimum m order to maximize the individualization of doaoral programming 
This seeming' paradox between tommitinents to |x-rformance-based personnel 
prepitration and hi^fily individualized doctoral programming h.is been addressed 
effectively by many Departments ot Special Education, and the next section of 
this paper will describe one such pro^^rani, for the purpose ot helping to define 
both >:eneric competencies tor d(KtoraI programming and the total context in t 
which these c(jmpc'tencies must be im[ilemented 

A Quai»i-G)mpetencT-Ba$ed Approach 
to Doctoral Programming 

Tile Dep-artment of Special Education at the l^niversity oi Illinois, 
Urbana-ChampaiKn, iscommitted to competency-based personnel preparation at 
all levels, and h.Ls addressed the problem of competency-based doctoral 
programming^ in what ue consider to be a unic^ue manner While we consider our 
cKKtorai program to be performance-based,* no predetermined set of competen- 
cies exists, even to lu used as a "shopping list" by newdtKtoral students Rather, 
each d(Ktoral student develops a set ot competency statements which guides the 
generation of his/her own program of study Each Fall Semester, all first-year 
d(Ktt)ral students arc recjuired to enroll in a "cijrc course" in which each student 
must meet three primary recjuirements 

1 Preparation of an individual, perlormance-Ktsed plan lor doc toral stud les, 

2 [^reparation ot a review paper which explores one or a set ol concepts, 
theories, or issues ot importance ro the field of special education, with an 
emphasis on idcntilvmg a program of doctoral research, and 

^ Presentation of a seminar tor tacult\ and doctor.'' sruilents on the topic ot 
the concepts and issues [vper 

This seminar is the only required 
course in the doctonrl program. 

The preiuration ot the doctoral program plan allovvs each student to define 
future prok-ssional roles, lu u'ssar\ skills tor rhose roles, areas ol personal strength 
anti weakness, sptxitic objectives for d(Ktoral stud\ , training acti\ities r() meet 
rTiose objectives, prodiicrs indicatue of successful completion ot objective-*, and a 
riineline for aildressln,^ vaiious aspects of the plan Srudeius are pro\ided with 
detailed giudelints tor (producing rhc doctoral plan, and once completed, it 
becomes .in .igreernc nr between the srudent , adv iscr, and Deparrmcnr concerning 
the program of srudus ro Ix [Mjrsued An example of a completed docforal plan is 
indudetl as Attaifinunr A fo this pafH r 



'The doctoral plan h.Ls j>ro\iJcd du (.ftcai\c au)i h\ uliuh J(K rural students in 
the IVpurtniciit of Spcual LdiKacion at the I'mvcrsity of Illinois, Urbana- 
C.haiii[\iii;n. piirsiu coin|x.*tcfu v-KisctI doctoral studtcs It should he noted in 
[xTusiiii; tilt attached doctoral [>lan that specificity ot behavioral statements ot 
[Performance and oufcnnus miasures is not stressed to the same extent as in many 
pertormanet-h.Lsed Nl.istcr's and undert^raduate teacher preparation prt)^rams. 
'f he emph.Lsis is on pljfinin'^ pt'ntw and tlexibiiitv in tiiiplenientation ot the 
[Man IS stressed I he plan ts not ciinstdered to be a contract, hut rather a blueprnu 
tor cHectue doc torn! stuilies tor an iiuli\idual student Proi;ress to^^ard tuitlllmg 
the planned ac rivities is evaluaied anruialh m r.\ leu mee tin^s in\ol\ ini; the total 
taeultv and the iiuJivulual doecorai student 

This section h.cs defined a context in uiuch com[x-teney -based doctoral 
proi^iammini: can ix inipieniented The nidi'viduah/ed nature of do^^toral 
conipetenc ICS h.cs been stressed In the next section, the actual i^eneration of 
competencies fur doctoral studies will be discussed, with [^arti^ular attention to 
those coin[u tene ic s which miuht In ct)nsidercd generic 

Doctoral Program Competencies 

[)e\eh;pnunt ni [xTtornianc e -base d personnel preparation proi^rams seldom 
[Hmn> \Mfh de hneatu)iHjf the ac tual competenc les to be taui;ht R.ither. the first 
tasiv to i>c' a. .(Jinphshcii is a description ol the mlt \\lucli the trainee will be 
exptetcd to assume, aN well as a ijchneation of the \hilh necessary t(') [UTtorm 
>uceesstulU in rfiat n>k (ldl\, VFU) ()nl\ when the |X)sf -trarnini: respon- 
sibihtKs are well-stated tan one hope to ^eIKTatc meanm^ful competency 
statements tor anv rrainni^j^ program 

Hone were tocxamm: the possd>ie roles w hic h graduates of s|x*c lal education 
<it)ctorai [uoi,'r..ios will assunn the list \K(Hild afifu-ar to be endless There are, 
[u)\\e\(r. (Iiree Liencric ././tui ot job tuiutions which can ser\e as or^am/ers for 
[Mantuni^ tloctoral fran^^^ cxptncntcs With rare exeeptums. doctoral students 
intefui to be ern[Mo\eij in po-^^Tons wfuch fotus primardy On tt^turtb, te</iher 
tJuiJtioH jnui^fjff,- aJ^vifihtfjtf>>i The \ast majority <'f t^raduates ot doctoral 
programs m sp<*. lal ctlucanon assume responsibdities either .ls faculty members 
m instirutHHJs ot hmher education t^r as admmistrators in public school special 
education pn-^ranis Wlun one anal\/es these roles, it becomes apparent tliat 
each tlemands skills ui all three areas uf readier education, research, and 
adniinistrat loti No inarte r huw adamant ,) iloc toral trainee is m definm^^ his/her 
lururc role a'^ lor example a e urric u lum researc her, one c an eonfidently predict 
that w ithin b^ vear^ ot i^raduarion that peison wdl ha\c administered a major 
iirant or becfi an mu^ral part of a teacluT education [srot;ram In a similar 
manne r trjiinee s dcsf incil to beeotiK diret tors of spec lal education in local sc h(M)l 
disf ! i< f s t L xfxi t ro !h *. I ntralK nnoKcd m te ae he r e due ation , at least at the 
inscr\uc ainl m ic\icw apprtnal, and [^robable {\irtie ipation in research 

po^|(vfs fl Ik (oinplextfv o| the rules whuli .urailuatt^ of doeti)ral pro>;rams 
assume jjoni: wirh the rt lan\e tnobilif\ of doctoral le\el special education 
p( fsunni 1 see in fo .|t niand that doe torai (rannni; pro,i;ran)s inckule exfX'riences 
ui dl (iit'i .lu IS ^A rcscardK feather cdutatton arul administration, and that 
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trainees not be allowed to spetialue too narrowly in an* one ot these areas The 
extent to which indivtckial trainees will Uxus on each the three areas will, of 
course, vary However, to assume that anyone should tonterurate on only one 
area, or ignore an area altogether, would deny the complexity ofthe post-training 
employment situation and would unduly liimr the scope of the dtxtoral trainm>^ 
exfx.Tience 

As a part ot the initial doctoral seminar in special education v)ffered at the 
Un»versity ot Illinois, which was mentioned in the previous section, the new 
d(Ktoral trainees generate preterred employment bettings and delineate skill 
recjuirements for each hi the preterred job roles Lven though these materials exist 
trom theworkof prior seminars, each ^roup completes the process anew, since the 
exjx-rience of ^eneratin^ the role ilesc nptions and skill statements provides a 
. vehicle tor substantial iliscussion of borti employment opportunities and the 
nature ot doctoral traimnt; In the remainder ot this section, the t\{x-riencc^ and 
outcomes ot one such seminar will be described 

In a somewhat tvpical experientc, one seminar ,Kroup decided to investigate 
tour possible job categories 

1 Teacher IaI ucator/Researc her 

2 llA Director (if Special Fdutation 

^ LFA Supervisor o{ Spei lal Lducacior. 
* SLA ( v>nsultant 

Necessarv skills fur each of these n)lc-> were tielineated, and were ventied by 
talkln^ to Hepartmenf fa.ultv, local professionals currently emploved in the 
various roles, ami fellow ^loetoral students Ome the skills tor eaeh role were 
delineated, the students were instructed to produce a sin^k list which contained 
thcxtntr/i ski/h ^/at^iwn /w./^n '^f f/h fo/^r ra/t^ The instruc tions spe^citled that this 
list was to contain not onK the skills demanded on a daily or weekly baMs, but 
also skills vvhidi, while nor used regularly . would probabl\ be necessary over an 
extended |Kriod of time on the job Their deliberations produced the following 
set ot skills wfikh thc\ consulcred generic to the tour )ob roles listed 

I Development of university-based special education courses, includini,' 
course plannIn,^, indepemlent mstructron, and student evaluation. 
DesI^^n, implementation and evaluation ot inservice workshops. 
^ Supervision of teacher trainees in practicum settIn^s, 
* Successful public speaking or |ar,^e .^r()u^1 presentation, other than 

teachini: a c lass, ^ 
*> iMdhration of a scminar-t\pe ^^roup m achlevln.^ specific outcomes. 
^ Demonstration of oroacblxLsed knowlcd^^e in special education and 
related fieKls. 

D( monstration uf indeptli knowlcd^t m one or more specific are.is ot 
spec lal education, 

Des^^n and implementation of a research or [vo_^rain c valuation project, 
mcludin^i^ data an.iKsis and interpretation. 
\V'r^tln^ of maniiseripts intended for iMiblieatioti. 
( riticjue of research projects of others. 
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1 1 Critique of manuscripts intended for publication, 

12 Critiouc ot instructional programs \\rittc-n tor usg v,ith children, 

n Prcpaianon of proposals for grant f-mds tor c-ithc-r research or program 
development 

One can undoubtedly add to this list, as well as cjuarrei with some ot the entries 
Thi^ list did Not constitute part of every doctoral program plan ^^rItten by 
students in thar seminar Development ot the hst, however, served .is an 
oiganuer for the indivuluali 'ed planning which occurred 

Summary 

This pa|x-r h.L>, discussed the advantages and drawbacks of eomix-tenc>-based 
doctoral program planning, and has presented a model tor development ot 
individualized, pertormance-l ;sed doctoral plans Thcessen(eof(i'jaltty doctoral 
training resides m the interaction between g0(xl faculty and g(X)d students, and 
no amount of planning or pafxrwork can ov^'come bad advising, pjor teaching, 
or lax admission procedures However, loi ioctoral programs m which the 
quality of faculty and student qualiticatior.s is « ^, the benetlts that accrue trom 
a [x-iforniance-b.Lsed approach such as cKitlinedm this paper arc jbstantial Some 
ot the ma)or benefits whieh this author has observed are 

1 All doctoral students come to reaii/e th.:t there is a great deal ot 
commonality iii thtir proksam*:, and contacts across content areas 
mere. ISC, 

2 Doctoral students recognize the side variety ot skills which they need to 
develop, resulting in increased contact \\ Kh taculty otlu-r than the 
adviser, 

S Since doctoral plans are reviewed by more than one taculty member in the 
Department, a c|uahty control exists v\h.ch transcends the adviser-advisee 
relationship, 

{ As with most [x:rformance-l\Lsed programs, development ot training 
competences serves to [^)int out program deficiencies and areaL in which 
more s)stematic training oppvirtunities are needed 

In umclusion. it is this author's hope that we can continue to locus on 
devdopmen: ot generic competencies tor doctoral training, but that we do so in 
th'j lontext of incli\iduali/ed doctoral program planning While we should not 
strive to produce penultimate lists ot doctoral competci. les, neither should we 
abandon the hope of Depariment-w ule, coordinated doctoral planning and 
pr()grammln^^ In terms ot [x-rsonnel preparation, ue should "pracitce what we 
prcaih." and nowhere is that need more evulent than in our doi tor...' ^raining 
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fUHIJOCRAIMlY 

IjIU, M S ( twnpctcmx-bascd teacher cducaci(»n A personal perspective. 
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ATT. ^'IMENT A 



EXAMPLE OF DOCTORAL PLAN 

The tolloNMng Doctoral Plan has been prepared iii an effort to determme the 
i vities which should be completed prior to uraduation The determination h 
been made on the ^asi^, of competencies recjuirecl by desired employment 
possibilities and assessment ot the dei^ree to which these competenc les have Ixen 
attained 

The plan has been divided into tour sections 

[ Anncipatc'd rolc^ IX-sired cmplovmeiir possibilities are described 
according to rhe aaivities ct)mmoni\ undertaken by persons in those 
roles 

II Assessment ot stren^ths and weaknesses in skills required The activities 
undertaken by persons in desired roles have been translated into 
L(»mpetcnc\ cate^H)ries o( knowledge ot subject area, direct service, 
supervision ot students, oral communieation , written communication, 
research, college teaching;, training ot other professionals, consultation, 
and other administrative Within c-ach of these categories, specific 
(. ompetency areas h ^ Ken designed to encompass antic ipated roles and 
the content a«eas ot severe behavioral handicap*- and language develop- 
ment and training A rating system h.Ls been created to assess c urrent 
abilitic*s within rhe specftlc competency arc.ts The system is detlned m 
the sectit)n 

ill Activities tor doctoral program Creneral competency areas are restated 
Within each, pertormance objectives have been listed for spccitlc 
ct)mpeteneies which recjuire additional ex[x;rience 

IV I'ormal rcquirenuMits tor graduation Milestones required by the 
Department ot Special Lducation and the (.o liege ot Education are 
listed These' are to serve as a guideline for future scheduling 

I AiitK Ipated roles 

A Technical asMstance with emph.i^is on curriculum content and 
staffing structure, rec]Ulrc^ the ability to 

1 interpret and res[M)nd to requests tor {proposal lor grant- 

2 design and im[>lement research 

> design, Cv)nduct. and evaluate inservicc training 
\ instigate and monitor program change 

assess a program's need for knowledge of special education 
C> assess a programs methods ot mstruaioful delivery ^ 

assess a program's urgani/atH)nal structure related to tlesired 
student oufcome 
S tormulate long term goals tor program change 

foroiulate short tc rm goals act om[\i;ucd b\ an nnpie meiitat ion 
sc hedule 

provide c onstriu f ivc lectlback to progr.ims in writing and m 
ta(.e-f(>-facc encounters 
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I 1 interpret Iv^dl >^iiidcimcs aiul prnv idc appropriate eonsultation 
12 demonstrate knowled^^e ot and al-Jility to tnticjue Liirriculiim 
1 ^ prepare anel monitor budgets 

I i (.(H)rdinate a^^enc les tor the purpose ot their hein^^ al^le to 

provide direct tethnieal support to t.ich other 
n assess student proL^rcss 

I'niversity taeultv with emphasis i... teacher training and instruc- 
tional research, requires tiie ability to 

1 design, te.ich, and evaluate pertorn^jance in courses related to 
general special education 

2 desi^m, teach, and evaluate jx-rtormance in coursers related to 
specialized areas withm spv.*cial education, including 
communication/language, applied behavKjr analysis, and in- 
structional methods and curnculuii. lor severe behavioral 
handicaps 

> design and implement research 

i write research studies tor publication 

*> interpret requests tor proposals 

6 participate in writing proposals tor grants 

interpret/c riticjue manuscripts 
H interpret/criticju^- rescc^rch proposals 

9 design, c{)nduct, and evaluate mservice training f 
10 evaluate clinical programs 

1 1 present and discuss research in a conterence situation 

12 present and discuss research in d seminar 

[ S organ i/e and lead a seminar 

1 i select students tor entry mto a program 

1 advise and supervise students 

16 Lritique and demonstrate knowledge of instructional delivery, 
including use ot media 

1" provide consultation which is consistent with legislation 

IS niaintain relations between community agencies/public schools 
and university tor the purpose ot each monitoring the effective- 
' ness ot the other 

19 be acquainted with and (unction within the regulatory struc- 
ture governing teacher education at both the university and 
state levels 

A^sessnltnf ot strengths and weaknesses in skills recjiiired 

Asstssnunr h.Ls been ci)mpleted at cording to the tollowing criteria 

strong I have re'ceiv^d a grade o( A in a related graduate level course, 
have pcrtormed skill as part ot work e\}x.Tience and have 
been rated highlv, Icel (ontident that above criteria retlect 
in\ .ibiliiv 



^ have rctt'i\td a ^crade of A in a rclarcci under^^raduate or 
graduate level u)iirst, iiave [x'ltormed skill Ab part ot work 
fxpcncntt and ha\t Ix^^n rated highly, do not kxl eonhdcnt 
that ahovc erifcria rtfk< t the ahiht\ I v^ould hkc to possess 

^ ha\<. rcctivuj a grade ot A or B in a related undtTgra«luatc 
course, have had onl\ mttjrnial exposure fo skill area, have 
had short-term tormai exposure to .skill area, teel that more 
t xjMJsurt is essf^iuial 

v^eak, I have had m exposure to skill area 



\\ cak 



strong 



A Knowledge ot subjt " area 

1 o\er\ie\\ of special edu<. a rioii X 

2 niethods for t urriL uluni deveitjp- X 
nient and aelaptatK n 

> severe heliavioral 1 ndRaps X 
* early ehildhtK)d X 
-ipf'>hed lx'ha\ lor anah sis X 
iitiguion and legisiarion in X 
speeial education 

leMrning rhet)r\ X 
H Direct ser\ lee 

i ' w rite programs X 
2 evaluate from programs X 
^ determine longirud'nal 

setjLienees of skills, \^ irh resjuct to 
ultimate funerioiun , if children 
(, Supervision of sfudenr^ 

i re \ lew appl Rants programs X 
1 advise students X 
^ supervise prauieum placements X 
I) Oral eommumearion 

1 present research at a national ur X 
state conference 

2 fvesent researcfi in .i seminar \ 
^ present a re\ku of r-c hterjtun X 

in » s( nunar 
\ Wntfe i communicatmn 

! ur-re rt start h procedure . arid re- X 
suhs ill a proft «^si()n.iij\ .u ^.cpr 
aide mifU)cr 

( rif i(|uc nvifuisc ripf s X 
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F. Research 

1. design single subiect studies X 

-2, design group subject studies ^ 
submit proposal for research ^ 
4. interpret results of research ^ 

G. College teaching 

1 design a general special education X 
course 

2. design a specialized course within X 
special education 

teach a formal course ^ 

4 evaluate student outcome ^ 

5 organize a seminar ^ 

6 lead a seminar ^ 

H. Training of other professionals and 
paraprofessionals 

L design inservice/workshop ^ 
2, conduct I nser vice/ works hop ^ 
^ evaluate outcome of inservice/ ^ 
workshop 

I- Consultation 

L assess instructional delivery 5C 

2 assess organizational structure ^ 
^ formulate long term goals ^ 
4 formulate short term goals 

^ provide constructive verbal feed- X 
back 

6 provide constructive written ^ 
feedback 

J. Other administrative 

1 interpret requests for prop<^sal ^ 

2, participate m writing proposals 
for grant money 

^ prepare and monitor budgets 

\ demonstrate knowledge ot regu- 
latory structure governing teach- 
er education at university and 
state levels 
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III. Ob|ectives for doctoral program 

Performance object ivc 
A Knowledge of subject area 

1 examine literature in language deveU)p- 
ment 



2. examine literature in language training 
^ examine components of Piagetian infant 

and pre-school cognitive development 

which may relate to language 
4. demonstrate knowledge of instructional 

methods and curriculum in vocational 

education 

5 demons V rate knowledge of L-arning 
theory 

B. Direct service 

K determine longitudinal sequences of 
skills which relate to ultimate 
functioning 
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Activity 



CriterK)n 



To be 

completed by 



SPSHS 495 I 
SP ED 456S 
Concepts and 
Issues Paper 
SP ED 456S 
PSYCH 469 



grade of A or B 
grade of A or B 
evaluated by 
readers 

grade of A or B 
grade of A or B 



January, 19^« 
June, 1978 
January, 19:^8 

June, 1978 
January. 1979 



SP ED 156Z 



SP ED i49/George 
Karlan 



grade of A or B 



grade of A or B 



June, 1979 
July. 1978 



participate in and 
monitor recreatron 
task force 



submission ot 
task force 



December, 1977 
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C, Supervision of students 

I. equate competencies desired by appli- 
cants with competencies offered by 
special education programs 



2. be able to supervise students m prac- 
ttcum placements 



D 



Oral communication 

1 be able to present research in national or 
statt conference s4tuanons 

2 be able to present research in seminar 
situations 
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^ be able to present a rcxitv. of literature in 
seminar situation 



review applica- 
tions of potential 
students in the 
severe behavioral 
handicaps program 
review comper*^:}- 
cies of Master's 
program in 
severe behavioral 
handicaps 
critique perfor- 
mance of two 
Master's students 
at the Webber 
Cooperative pro- 
gram, m t!ie 
areas of program 
design and imple- 
mentation 

to be decided 

present research 
at a Friday after- 
noon seminar 
present O^ncepts 
and Issues paper 
to students and. 
faculty 



discussion with 
faculty member 



June, 1978 



discussion with 
students in 
program 



june, 1978 



evaluation by 
students 



June, 1978 



evaluation by 
faculty member 
evaluation by 
students and 
faculty 

evaluation by 
stucknts and 
faculty 



October, 1979 
January, 1979 

Novemlxr, 19*7"^ 



Written communication 




1 write research procedures and results m . 
professionally acceptable manner 

2 be aware of and critique current 
literature 



V examine experimental prc'cedurcs and 

results relevant to a research issue 
Research 

1 conduct sinj^Ie subjecr research 

2 interpret results of research 



C.()lle>:e tcachin^^ 

1 teach ^^eneral spec.al etiucation courses 



teach sf)eci.ih/ed courses m special 
education 



prej^rc Master's 
equivalency pa{x?r 
review and critique 
articles submitted 
to ExLtpnona/ 
ChtUreri or AAESPH 
Rtvitw 

write a review of 
the literature 

prejxire proposal 
foi SP ED 459N 
ctimplcte statistics 
option for research 

t(K)l 

desi^m and teach 
SP ED ^!8U (curn- 
lum and methods in 
SBH) 

design a course, to 
l>e decided 



acceptance by 
committee 
feedback from 
tacul ty 



evaluation by 
faculty member 

grade ot A or B 
grade of A or B 



evaluation by 
faculty member 
and students 

evaluated by 
faculty member 



July. 1978 
August, 1978 

August. 1979 

February. 19^8 
January. 1979 

December. 1978 
June. 1979 
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evaluate student outcome 



4, organize a sequence ot topics tor a seminar 

5. lead a seminar discussion 

H Train?ng of other professionals and parapro- 
fessionals 

I, Consultation 

1 assess the instructional dehvery and 
organizational structure of a direct service 
program 



2 formulate long term goals for a direct 
service program 



evaluate perfor- 
mance of practicum 
students 
evaluate perfor- 
mance from task 
force participants 
evaluate perfor- 
mance of SP ED ^1 
students 

SP ED 449/George 
.Karlan 
to be decided 



feedback from 
faculty meniber 

feedback from 
faculty member 

feedback from 
faculty member 

evaluation by 
faculty member 
evaluation by 
faculty member 



June, 1979 

December. 1977 

December, 1978 

July, 19^« 
December, 1979 



prepare a paper 
outlining factors 
to be considered 
in assessment 
prepare a longitudi- 
nal inservice 
sequence for two 
areas of need which 
have been exprc*sscd 
by teachers or 
supervisors in a 
direct service ^ 
program ^ ^ 



feedback from 
faculty member 



feedback from 
faculty member 
and direct 
service 



DecemlxT, 1979 



December, 1979 
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J. Other adminisfative -m 
1 partidpa/e m securing of funds for 
desired^rojects 



assist m planning fbr .and dxjrdinating 
teacher educatu)n ac aniversity and state 
levels 



review a request for 
proposal for funding 
from BEH 
write part of a 
proposal to b.e 
submitted by the 
department 
describe the regula- 
tory structure ^ ' 
relating ro certifi- 
cation^ special 
education students 
at the University of 
Illinois ' 



IV. Formal requirements Tor graduation 

1. Complete required cowrse\{^i'JTk, to be comprised of 
a. 16 course uniw 

b 4 research tool .oursc units. 

2. Complete a Master's equivalency paper. 

3. Complete qualifying examination # 

4 Complete preliminary oral examination , 

5 Complete thesis 

6 Complete final oral examination 
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feedback from 
faculty member 
V 

evaluation by 
'faculty member 

feedback from 
faculty member 



June, 1979 
July. 1979 

August, 1979 



ANTICIPATED NEW JOB ROLES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 



John W Melcher 
Department of Public Instruction 
Division for Han^Jicapped Children 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Thomas Carlyle, the great British philosopher of the nineteenth centur>' once^* 
said, *Toda> is not yesterday — We ourselves *chan>;e — How then, can our 
works and thoughts, if they are always to be the fittest, continue the same — 
Change, indeed, is painful, yet ever needful, and if memory has its force and 
worth, so also has hope " 

)ust as the trees of the forest adapt to each other, the landscape, and the 
elements, so must all special educators! Let's face it . the grand years of 
dramatic support, huge growth, and acceptance have led to the current scene of 
respect tempered with jealousies and intra- and extra- scholastic adversarial 
relationships. Our old )ob roles were simpler, more school oriented and 
appreciated by our many publics Today, special educators m institutions of 
higher education, SEA and LEA administrative posts and teachers of exceptional 
children often get low priority rating, minimal moral support and are considered 
to Ix' expensive "excess baggage " Many general school administrators, college 
presidents, and deans and school board members feel special education has 
reached its zenith and at the best should be put in a "hold pattern" or reduced in 
emphasis, volume and strength The combination of lower pupil enrollment 
figures, soaring operating costs and phenomenal past growth in special education 
has produced new restrictive and less enthusiastic attitudes toward special 
education programs and personnel in the eyes of fellow educators and the public, 
too Added to this attitudinal situation is the quantitative reality that special 
education is an "established" field and normal staff attrition rates consisting of 
age-related retirements and )ob change is not expected for two or more decades 

D(Ktoral training programs in special education have at least two planning 
options when coasidenng the next ten to twenty years Programs can either b^ 
"regrouped" (with reduced stafO and offer doc toral training in traditional empiric 
specialty areas or they can develop new markets for their graduates. These new 
markets must be more genencally b<ised in their academic and practicum 
components The "new breed" doctoral level sjmial educator must be able to 
function in a larger arena than the pubhc school She or he must be a composite of 
many skills — social, academic, and administrative. 

Historically, sfHcial education h.is fiourished because it could be flexible to 
change and pressure Amalgamated efforts of local, state, federal and higher 
education prinJuced steady progress Tremendous fiscal and professional iissis- 
tance from the t'nited States Otfke of Education (U S O E ) Bureau for the 
Education of tlie Handicapped (BEHKitter World War H. gave American special 
education help that produced the highly skilled doctoral program graduates that 
today sratt our universities and direct our SEA and LEA special education 
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pro^^rams It diKtorai training' pro^Tam graduates arc ^'oin^' to secure top 
prok-ssionai {:K;siti(jns in the next ten years, were obliged to develop new 
"niarkeis" Un dicsc graduates NX'e also must alter our training scope and 
sequences to reflect fhe )ob descriptions ot top statt in these new or modified fields 
ot endeavor New knowled^a- and experiences must be incorporated m the 
trainm^^ pro^^ram and greater uses ot other university sch(K)ls and departments 
must be facilitated Examples ot university resource settings that are npt tull\ 
exploited currently .ire schools ot medicine, law, business and social work 
Practicum sites tor embryonic doc toral students in special education must include 
many utlur h.ispirah, clim.s, I 'AFs. U S Ott'ice ot Lducation elements, private 
clinical and treatment tacilities. and public school general administrative 
settm>is 

In addition to the myriad ot' protessionai positions now tilled b\ individuals 
who have been i;raduated trom special education doctoral programs, I su^^^est the 
toliow'in^^ new "Markets" be explored in depth 

1 Mahtifi Centers and Health A\:tni\ tdmatmi Cmudtants and Pru\iiam 
D/recton Medical Jm.cs and centtrN need tne expertise ot tuily trained 
special educators tor both patient related consultation and in-service statV 
improvement work State and regional health agencies sorely need highly 
trained special educators ti> coordinate health and education functions 
withm the a^ijency and its l(Kal equivalents or jurisdictions 

2 Lt^nlatnt Stajj Pmitium As special education has thrown in volume, 
legislative bodies at the federal, state, and some local levels have an 
increased pro^^rammatic and tlscal interest m the services rendered to 
handicapped children and their families Complexity of service problems 
makes it difficult tor l-ud^^et analysts and legislative plannui^^ staffs to 
correctly advise the legislating- body on the compounded mix"f>( money 
and services m this human services area it is not unrealistic to say ar least 
200 doctoral level handicapped pro^^ram consultants and analysts will be 
needed by le^Mslative bodies in this unrntry in the next tlve years 
Fundin^^ formulas — such as excess cost x)r incentive aids require the 
technical know ledi^e (if top professional or special education staff that 
know both the needs of the client i^roup and computer assisted cost 
analvsiv applications The Con^^ress of the'United States will need to 
expand its staft expertise in this area also — since fhe of many federal 
policy makers and planners in the handicapped field expect forty jx-rcent 
of the c(jst ot a liandRapped [xTson's services to be federally funded 
.Simph put, we can say. with ^uovernments hu^e ex[u-nditures in this area 
tomes a eoncomirant hn_m "interest" in tlie eftuient and' produc tiv e 
use of rluse dollars whufi means (jualificd hi.uh level proizram adrninis- 
rrators within man\ Health, Fuiiication and Welfare (f! F \X' ) sub- 
units 

> hio'tand i iTlifhation Standards fuf t.iadird)ip Peisonud State educational 
a>:efKicsare slow 1\ but surely increasin^^ the traiiiin^^ retjuircments forall 
speiial (ducatn)n statt lypically, this starts with fop leadership 
persormel and then moves to t lassroom teacher's'credenti.ils Many states 
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arc equating the earned doctorate and the entrance level requirement tor 
state, regional and local directors ot* speual education Most sch(X)l 
systems that are recruiting today indicate doctoral level training as a 
mandatory requirement or at least as a hrst choice desirabre qualification 
for administrarive positions Limited supply ot doctorate trained 
individuals h.is kept the actually employed level tar beltm potential 
market numbers 

Collty^^ Staff IrHrtast's While enrollments m special education courses have 
leveled ott in many institutions of higher education, new legislative tiats 
require comprehensive orientation of ^/// teachers to the nature and needs 
of handicapped children This legislation hab caused man> colleges and 
imiversities to hire or reassign statf to meet this mandation The sharing 
ot special educatuMi taculty NMth other academic departments on the 
campus has high [M)tential that has not been tully explored or 
implemented The immediate future also will require all employed 
teachers at the iT.A. SEA and related levels to upgrade and renew their 
professional skills m serving handicapped children and their families. 
While state and local sch(K)I statfs could be assig.ned this "re-traming and' 
in-service programming", I strongly believe the university is the 
appropriate trainer teachers f hold the pomt ot view that .says 
professional training is a continuum and that no person is ever "tully 
trained** and I teel that university taculties are — or should be — equipped 
to organize and provide most appropriate training experiences to 
teachers-to-be and teachers in practice We must remove the false 
dichotomy of pre- and in-service training and establish training iis a long 
term continuum from undergraduate education t() the teacher's retire- 
inent trom the protc^sion 

Itnna^tii Dmu> / for Trainul Staff VCorkin^ u ith Handnappid Children and 
Adults in Son-Sihool Settini^s, With the passage of new tederal laws that 
recjU^re a "smi;l^-hne of authority" in special education, hiis come the 
application ot public school certitkation requirements on leadership and 
teaching staff members in private sch(K)ls, training centers, public and 
private residential treatment facilities and all other special education 
dispensing organizations This type ot requirement iulloons the need ior 
more highly trained educational adiiunistrators. statt development 
perst)nnel and geiTericatty oriented social scientists who require the 
comprehensive doctoral training that uni\ersity special educition de- 
partments should develop and provide 
6 Adi'nai) ami Diit P>nu\^ l:\/nrt\. With the onset ot third party advocacy .is 
a i^rofc-vsion and the knowledge ot due process procedures as a f>rime 
sur\ ival re(ju isite in the administrati\( v\t)rld h.Ls cornea ho " demand tor 
vcTv soj^lusticared (doctoral le\el) staft members to ser\e as consultants 
and administrators ot " recoru 1 1 lation ottuers* in major social 
organizations publu and pri\atc Hearing otlicers- \\ell versed in due 
process int thodc^logv and special education services are needed tor both a 
preventative program and formal hearing conduuing atfivities Indi- 
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\ iduals trained in tins scnsiruc .irca t an be ot ^^rcar sen i^c ro harulicappcd 
JiilJren and their tainilies In knoNMni,^ how to ^^iiaranttA- and expedite 
appropriate, prodiK ti\e ediu at lonal ser\kes and pre\cnt thesjKX)ls froni 
heeomin^ preoccupied in the ^i^iant areas oi ad\ersarial ar^nimentation 
PrttjU'C.othultMits VI Slhiullduuitioti Pro^uimmui'^cimLMifur^tmtm Many 
neN\ hrms nmII he treated in the next ten \cars that iia\e as their main 
hinLtion(.onsuitation to schools, private as^xKiations ot parents, teachers' 
.Uroups, professional or^^ani/ations, pruatc pur\e\ors ot services to the 
handieapped, Ie,mslatt\e hodies and the alhed professions of medicine, 
la^^, soeiai N\ork, and many others Appearanees In' these e>|xTt 
umsultants Ix-tore pohcy boards, eoiirts and trainin,^ groups will be in 
.ureat demamj These u)nsultants will also be used to provide evaluation 
and plannmt; ser\'ices inueh like niana^i^ement or C P A firms do in the 
lousiness v\orkl 

y ni\ersit\ douorul pro.^rams [ia\e responded to soeiety's call for leadership, 
traminu and research needs ot handieapped children and adults during' the past 
three deeades More eomf^lex inter-.i;roup demands and pressures will require a 
ncv^ cropot In brid, eross-bred doctoral seholars \vho ean take the hu^e new fund.s 
ot knowled^^e and exfx-rience and apply them to the intricate interwoven soeial 
problems ot soeiet\ and the speeial needs )t America's handieapped peijple of the 
I99()'s Doctoral programs will tlourish it they see the ' new markets ' and m(xlify 
their professional trjimni; programs to meet the demands of these and other new 
job roles It we tail to see the new roles for rraified doctoral le\el special education, 
we can ex|x-et that other mou viable traimnt: sources will quieklv till the \oid 
Human and professional surviNal depends upon the courai^e of pei)ple to be 
ditfercnt, to adapt and to change' 
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(X)NTINT ING EDrCATION NE»:I)S OF DCdORAL ADVISORS 

IN SPECIAL ei)l:cation 



ralcf B [i.ird)n 
Pn)tcssor ot Spcual Fdiicarioii 
DcparffiKiu of Spcual Etlikarufn 
I ni\cisic\ 'ft Missouri-C oliiml^Ki 

( ()n^lIUill\^ vduc itioii .ls dctincii In llioni.Ls Webster is "an ctiuuirional 
process v\lntli intiiulcs ciJuuinon I)c>ond rhc ,^radua^c decree, statt development, 
in-ser\Ke traiiun^u mil ad ..If edutat,ion "(DA [votcssional in ain tield rnusr 
partiupate in rhis (.iiiuar:onal process it he or she is to develop and ina»nraio 
u)inpelC-ntV Asa niarrerot tau, le^uislarures are ret]uirin^c tcrrit.ed protessional' 
to participate n» tontiruiin^ eiliKation to retain htcnses antl to practice or 
tnaintain aikH|uatc certiticatu).i In a ruunlx-r ot states, legislation governs the 
continuing education ot such protcssionals as lerriticd public accountants, 
lavvvers, nursc-s, optometrists, pharinausts, real-estate |x.'rsonnel, soual wttrkers, 
\cterinarians, dentist,, .-rul nursing home administrators Fven as early as the 
19 SO the Anieriu.n Mcdual Assouarn>n proposed tar-sighted guideline's for 
'ontiiuiing educa^K n ot ph\sKians 

Associanons ami business cor[X)rations arc hiring st.iii persi^nncl to pla'^ and 
implement continuing eilueation tor their emplt)\ ces Furthermore, rewards and 
awards arc t)ttcrcd to the emplo\ces at>ei the satist.ictory completion ot aspecitied 
number ot hours in educational -pursuits Pubhe ami prisatc schools reward 
teichers tor eontmuing their education beyond the niimmum essentials tor 
icrtitkation ^ - 

F^cn though not all .Lssooations support and entourage legislation which 
mantiatcs lontmuing cdueation, most protessional oigam/ations believe that 
.onrinumg ^ Kaation is essential tor et>ntinued professional success and comjxr- 
tencv Fhi', bclict is based upon an awareness ot the eomple\it> ot pre^ent-tlay 
M)ctct\ and u[M)n ai.)neern toi the rapid advances andefianges vhich are occurring 
Lonstanth 

Higher education, hovc\er, has been noticcabh delincjuent in rx|x-c tmg or 
recjuiring tacultv, u\ luding doctoral advisors, to continue their education to 
rnatiuaiM necessar ompeteiuies (.ertainlv with the advent ot innumerable 
It gi'.latuecliaugcs jn the tield ot sj^ec lal edue.inon, .jetu leiu (es in knt)wiedge and 
practice ( ould become progressively more noticeable each v-'ar Doctoral faculties 
must avoid such a dilemma b\ becoming iinobed in organized continuing 
-duration I he spheres ot knov letlge and practice must not grow farther and 
tarthcr apart 

'lu be eftv*cti\ .ontmumg education m any field must provide appropriate 
protessional e\jH-riences which txplore tlu' trends and fiew developments in that 
tictd Additionaliv, needs and laei. ot kriow ledge or skills must )x ikientif led 
before continuum eukuation can be approj^riately planned and impletTtCtited 
Pnonf\ should be given to those* needs which seem most prevalent atnong the 
' .ioefi>ral tacultv within each college or tiniversity Adm Uediv,'the diversity of 
tatultv intercuts and net ds can be an obstacle to such mdividuali/ed planning, but 
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rtcarJks- nivulwii .jiKtur.il iJmsois inusr l>c pcr^niis ufin 

iji\t|np iruinv.triM [^r.KtJu-(.s .nul u!io fi.iu ffit .iImIkv Tm put dust, proc t. Jurts 
inf(itff(.u I'lurtfurt i rtspoiisihilir w \i>r> h>r ivKis' irs ri > ht. l oiiu uiv oK t. il iii 
lonc-r.mut pLinnnu ,tiul prnudc rhi It atk rsiiif - fo ( M^a tIk luiiLr-raiiL:^ plans 
Doctor tl aiKisors .irt pftparnii; Ji^rwrai sfihlaus lor p^o^c.^slnn.l} UvlN whuli 
uiil t xrt ihi o\t r as rn.mv a^ r iiirrv or tuf r v u .irs ^lu ii a rt. ^f^o^slhlllr v fjii-ans rhar 
rfn aiK isor iiuisr l>i .ihlt fuh'M.ntv ^u^l!^f^^K rrui.K }l<iu hkidv Jo. rural isor> 
aanai{\ tra'a^t ni rlu loiiL^-r.tiut pijiinini: fiu L^^ar^ ro n jtnp of .kImsl tor turn ri 
lUmafitls' \tK isors ina^i 'h .iMt to .iiitKipart. fortht ofnniL' issuts m sjuital 
tikkatiofi raflur tiian fiiLrtU to rtair uluii tln\ oiiur ^jMM)rs nuist Ix 
aif lon-oru ntuj anJ tar rni>n proft sMotialK ^op^lls^^v UiJ than Njriiurlv 

A polu \ siatL im nr ourliMiiii.' riu u ijmrt lufUs tor tin ^UK rorati and issut^l kv 
fk(. ( oiifuil i)l Cfratlu.itt St hook in iIk I nitMl ^t.ttts iJ) iikm-l to doctoral 
taniktjatts in fki ♦ oilouniL' fiianfur 

' \1| sh.iri. 1 k.Jiiifn. in joj! tf \ t !MJ^ rlx'M p'^tKcknt s aiul f ( < |u irc nu nts u (m h 
lead to f h' > j(. \{, li >pim nt ot m t dti^ (tul ^m-h . ontpat f-t in a i »li/.irnni 
-t' 't i-' a ttatiur trul uijlniL' to umfnhun McmfKatuk t** rhc knou k Jm. 
U!i.|(. rU '(iL- f lit 'lisi ipkru arui fu rhc w ( itarc t f [Ik s(k k t^ ot u Hk h lu or sfu in a 
ptrr (p \^) 

A Joi tMrai ail\iNi>r fnti>t an^tpt tlu major rcspt)iiMl>ilit v loi the k ij( rship irul 
dirivfioti iicttktj to a^NiNf a doitorai t indiJatt iri diMlopifiu tht al^ou 
< oiiipctt ru icn Pirfia[^N tlu task sums htrrmdal^k and luvond dit r' akn ot 
aLtompiishmi fjr As a mattir ot tait, tin a-A t some ni sn ot rlic t.isk aaualK 
diSLouract s soni' t.u iiltv nu ml^irs trom ap[d\ nii: tor rlu rok ot d^i foral .kU isor 
PrrhapN no ad\ isor tali an^omphsh al! ot rti. d( Nirtd ^ xpirtist lu idcd (or doc toral 
ad\ IS. iir . how t UT all t ati i m rt L;rt ati t tilart tou ard m hic \ mu a majorit \ (it 
rfu dtstrc vl I ompi rt lu k n 

Jilentif K ation <>l ^ oiuiniiui^ Ixliuanon Needs 

Ihi list ot t\pitiiiK(.s n'.CLlLil tot (.(UnpitLnt ad\iMnunt is unlnn.tcd, 
ho\\(.\u, rh( tolloujfm ixpLrittiMs to disLr\c f(»p piiont- 

I \Ju"J^^ J''u//J n.t/n t\pti/tKUi^ /'I />t /.i/ij/ "f/'i'J't-f'J Opi^ortuni- 
fi'js must hi availakk KjT ^oiunuud mftraaion inrwicn doctoral adwsors and 
>pt ual (.(UK at ion p( rsi tfUK I in pulM it. and pri\ati I ion Is m stati di parrrncnts, m 
Jnnts, and in od.tr tauhtus wln^h pro\ idi joli oppoitunifks tor doL roral 
tanilid..r's Du^toral programs on M)ik;^( and iiri'\irsit\ lampLists nuist In 
lniK(. d to flu rt alit u s ot ^o^ u t \ s lu oK hi tat r . sot k ral i if t nfnstaru t s ar t tore niL* 
insf If nt loiis to look ( lost 1\ .it rlu undtrlwnk: piirp(»sts toi tluif doctoral 
pH/LT ims I hi tiiruf( o} doi toiai proL'rams mmht . k pt nd to a .:rtaf t vtc nt on 
how t ttvt ti\i K dot foral taa nlr \ and at K tsors t an ht Ip f heir at K ist t s aiu I ^tiuk nts 
In siittc >s,ul in t Mip|o\ rn< nr 

A k( \ ft) ( piahr \ doj f or il pi o^ ram n is in tlu a^K isor n ahilitv to i ntfrrclart 
fluorv an<! prat ri< al (vptritnKs ( nfortuniitt K , flu- strut tuJal kiaN ot sc>inc 
i:ratkiart tikiuinon tmpliasi/ts onU rtst.irth ainl duorv atul provides cdniost 
iiothrnk; r<» prtfM'- sttuknts for t inphu iruit ntctls aruj ^arttr i^oals v^luth rhc\ 
Q iiK(t I un though St. nr eaiuiidatts will titui cnipiov fnt nt on n)lkt;c or 
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uni\tr>K\ (.afupiists, uthtrs uill seek cfnpln\fiHiu (Ntulurt aiui ans\vtrs 
ItarMttl on uini[His art not 'uttss.iriU clu appropriate ai^utrs tor some 
tnviroiiiiunrs uiurc (.aiulklaics will be plaiuj Ptrli.ips, rarlur than Jirca 
.i^ratluatcs jiuo spti. ifi. [^mtt^^ional ruks athisors sluuiUI in suftKRiuh kmj\\l- 
fJ^tablc so that career t)(^tioiis taii be cxplairuJ afid prt sc iittil Siu h know It J^m* 
I onus from a sciiustc r in a {nil-)lk or pn\atc s( hooi or an int unship in the s[xc lal 
cJiuarn)!! station o. a statt Jq\irtnHnt ot cciik.itio-i AuorJini: to C.owJcn aiul 
|a^ obs { s) f his notion- - that graduate doe i oral (.du..i> mn is inort c lose 1\ ntd to 
tlu' nni\trsit\ than tt) rhc [^rottsMun lor \OiKh it p!!>t(.N>fs to prtpart oru — h.LS 
{on_i; btt n oiK ot rlu kIiosx in rac u s ot /Xnu r u an I'oi i )ral cdiKat ion' (p 

Niruc flu tloc Coral pro^rani must bt p.ircialU orunrcd roxvard tlu tniplo\- 
UR nt and t .irtt r _i;oals ol ilo*. roral candidates, an adv- is{»r nuist ha\<. .ai a\^arcncss ot 
cat h student's uirccr t:t>als m> tha' .if^proprutt rrainint: (.\|xriuH(.s tan Uad Co 
nuaninukil cniploxnunr To ilu this an id\isor nuist rt<.ci\c (.ontiinimi^ 
tdiuatioii in SL.tinus \slurc tandidatcs will bt un[>lo\td, snut obscrMn.i; and 
workini: m tlusf t n\ ironnu nts will t-nabk an a^Kisor to assist tin doctoral 
studt nt w it h con rst M In t ions inrt rnslii'^s, and prai r KaUxpt rit lut s tor t (u lok 
Ik or sIk will (.\(.nruaM\ pL(\ i.i soeuts I ^cn adMsnrs who art lonipcttnt uul 
prt>ttssionall\ stroni: nttd tlu s\ «.ont iruions " )ob-d irtt ttd' cxpcruiKts Simply 
rcvainpini; t oiirsc eonttiu or ^iinpU strcanihn ini; a pravtiuiin or inttrnship on 
tampiis nimht not Itad to iinpro\td t onnpt tt ru ) 1 he advisor nuist (.'\|xncn<.c 
'lirst-nand tlu ruj^Jw^id issues related to sjKt lal eduuitron and fiuist ae(|iiirc 
inno\ati\t' and appropriate \va\s(*t niettim; tlu deniaiKlsot pre-se-nt-dav soeicty 
idueaiion must be lontinaed m e n v iroiiHK i ^ wliubi .«Lrr .ulM'.ors the 
diverse j^Fobk'ins relatetl to the tie kl ot special etiueation Such an internship also 
j^rtt\ kles the nuuh needed opportunit\ tor i he spt*. lai educator to perce ivc spec lal 
e due at ion w it h in tlu tranie w ork ot a total eduea* U)nal s\ ste m W ith the advent ot 
niainsf reanoiiL: such c oiu e ptuali/at ion is njandator\ 

Perhaps an advisor shoiii<l Ix requireii to spend an interr^sliip in a public or 
private >chi)n| setrini: ever\ three fo live \ears Prese i't-cla\ edueational 
< ofiirnunit ICS are tac ed <oix.sfantl\ with the iliHicuhies involved m enactrni^ 
le>,all\ in in<late«l proee*kires I nie ss ad\ isors s}>e nd i ..iK in these coinniunities, 
tlR\ caiunu provide adecjuate i nf e rpre tatM»n o| ilu ptuliknis oecurrini^ loo 
nian\ arc foralK re nioved trorii flu re te re rue t'roup w ith w h u h the ir adv isees vm II 
work Pe rhaps tat nlt\ me niln rs parr u ipatc ni a I nnitc 1 1 w a\ ni a* 1 1 v it le^ wit hin 
tlu piibii( sehotiisot th{ nnn)ediafc L:e()i:raphK re uion b.if fhc\ have nt)eoneept 
itt the nar n .iiai . niPinunn \ nW' > which adv i^ec s will t'o I htw c an an ad visor otter 
appmpnitc {. iv i^ k lu re lari d ft > 1 1 hirsc wui k or a [m ai t m i nn c \pe ric lu e il he or 
she !ms not }'{(!! in (nvii.'inutnf whert iIk doM(*ial i and.ielaf< nn,i:ht 

I V I nr nall\ bt piat c d ^ 

Ixirtnie i iie 'dituild bt ixcrtMl m s{kctinL' Mf( s tor sue li tonflIUllr\^ 
tdu' iMon Opritnah ^'tiditiMU- diouhl b' k ul ibh lor nbst r v i lii- s|>ec lal ethn ators 
at Work, th( site s should in t\pi( a' ot e nv iruiuiu nts where .i<M tnial eandukues 
fnii'lir be pLutd afi<l i^ppnrrumtu s should be availai'h toi piaiuuni: sessions and 
d.tsc us>i(»iis betv^tcn site uul uiuvcrsir\ pt rsoiuw 1 

A loH'^-tirni priJi>*t wlii«h nuisf result in a tim>h{d product prktuab 
.applied sij^nith afu t is an nnpi)rf<hir part olh ai nuii' t^r a dot foral adv is*»r .is well 



as .1 vlouoral t.ifi iicj.ift 'flu tUiKMitM II t't rot,il sdf st'ttu K fu \ or cIk 
unwillifiuiuss to k ini ho.ii otfurs. sir\i'us[\ mfcrftro uijii voiunuiin-s 
cilu'sation cin<.j iiurcascij u)fn|Hr. ru\ 

"} 'ijft Jful UJti ,! ,c /////'./.■ ( )l>\ i(,ijs!\ rlu * ot s|H.i.<l tJtk.tfiv) ,s W\\\:: 
rc^llKlttc! tu .1 t.ir L:n..tftr t\(un rh.in ^vcr 'ufou rlu aujuuif ion adecjuarc 
irUorrr .^'..t) anj accur.if. iiut rfiraatH )n ut rhar ifitorniaritin is rniie -u .n^ ununi: 
and soinuiints dittiuilr \t\Lrrluftss -icu 'ai advisor- fimsr .tssunu ,in 
ohlii^aiioii toriiiiiulutnnunr ulikli, in nnu rnusr he shand with (li'.ir avivisi c > 
Too ttw twuU\ nufnlurs artt'id ku-siatut luaniu's l.^u-nu {ainiliar \\\t\\ 
!cLMsiati\t priKtctiin^s or sfudv rl\ r.iriouak ir\l(. ri\ uil: sjuuht k^i:isiariMn 
Vet uirrciu k^uislarion nuiiidinL; Lau "M- I I J ealK tor smmhoant and 

dr.usti, chanucs ni tIk tdiaath-n arsd ear^. ot hafuin^appi d indnuluals as utlj as m 
tlu' ori^ani/afjoi] aru! smurra o( ^uRrd uhiwir^.n IXiiiands trc.in special 
met rest i:nnips ajid partnrs im.sr W lurt rprt d mi rdarionship to start uid 
kdtTal k^lsiarl..[l Arct nipr- nuisr W uiadt rv> undt rstapd d' ot the Lt)f]ipk \if s 
vvhuh Rsult tr<.m luu iiund'f(s Sirm nd. ^ ^ -idm j i an o,, ur onh rhruuLdi 
toritifuitd icjittarion 

K"ffipuut pr>^fimmin'. A rrruitruv txists 'or .i-Jvisors to uuourauc douoral 
uindidafcs to scartk tiscurur' tor assisraiiu starisruai priKidurcs Ntafu 

advisors find it ^jittkiih to help r!k ir advis^ts aiKd\/c ^\mx troin rtscar^ \\ m rli'. 
tidd or cvtn Cos*, i.^u du approprutt srafistiLal pro. tdurc tor a disstrfani)n Data 
vUiuh W'Lw K^lhatd durinc a -t.s^Ax^\\ pioitu niust fx iiutrprtfcd hv 

anori)t r \ douor i] advisor nttdstlu skiiN lut t ssarv tor spofisorini: arid dirrttin^ 
Rsrart^h 

SniiH faotltv riiMnlHfs loinpkrtd u.ursLvvork \\\ statisfKs and f(su<rch 
nurhodoiouv prior ro ffk. ust of ..ojnpiirtr scrvuts rhtrdort. c\|xrtrst in 
uMnpufcf proL'rtninnnL: is la. kinu r -tailv Rc^ /ni/int: the nctd (..r M.nipuftr 
cdiitatK.n almost rvcrv inajor , olit iit an. i iinj vu Mf) j^r v idt ^ st ni mars courses 
or Horkshops rocfuourai^t fa^nkx nnndvrs to Invonu tamdt tr v\irh (ompuftr 
sutnit, Imwcvtr mttrtsr stMns inmimal 

uh'dj^lS uutm^.inJn i> I vpualU . mofiv.aion fovvafd untmua/id rt starch is 
kctri diirmi4 dn ^ .irK \tais ot a tat ulrv mtmlnr s htc m a coik.i:^ or iinj\trsif\ 
stttmu siiKt piihlHations .irt pre rt .juisift . tor pionH^tioii ft ntirt and d(.a(Tai 
kKulr\ srarus It fio otht r mon vari.,ns i xtst r^uirih unnm: nia\ dmnnish or 
tofnpk'ftK ccisi afuj rik advisors urifiiu: skills Intonu dcliucni Hovtora! 
adMsors should tvidcn^i at < ount iImIicv fhrnnL^h In^h l*vtl sJioiarlv v\Mrm.u 
atirpfulhv rtkr* cd M "irriais In mmt (harj v\ rir i ni: s| ould Im 

a[>[>rovcd In oilur v ho| irs m (})( tuM < t spu ul mIik .ui..n \W apf^ro a! ot a 
lv,ard ,.f j^rt^tissH.fMls L'nards ..muthv sJmiarship and pi < -tt ssionalisni A 
.1-. f. ■ d adv jsor fiod. {Ik 1 . i,i til of ^ luduu vjjaarjon in | > and ai ■^qnafut in 
ar(sp(.,ud ritcrctd I'tufrMl dt munstraft iMHiipLttfuv m m h^l riv v^nruji: 
W'lthont this dMHMn. fiiftd inmpcfMbv advises fnuht fi.nvc ksv thafj 
ad{(juatt assistant I vvirfi rfuir vvrtfoji: tttf^rts 
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t;du..i!thfi AHiiniattddt^'il'lnh^ Currc-nr intormariofi a k vane to the tield ot special 
<<kRation pri)\klts tIr touiul it ion for thfcnt'-" tk)croral pro^uram Advisors must 
ki atturud ro rlu laIl,^ua^(.' arul tt rminolo>;> ^ tlu- distiplnic In uliith they arc 
.uImshii: riH\ Duist also demonstrate knc/Aicd^^c of phih)sophics, research 
tindin>:s. rtaclllIl^ nUtfiods asscsMiH;u tethnujues, deh\ery services ciirncular 
tlhuuLS arul materials relevant to tlu tickl ot speual education atid related 
iksuplmcs DoLtural ad\ isors iiuist continue to he k-arners 

As siii^ijcsted (ariicr, areas can Ix co\ere(i through continuing 

oUuatinn irc limitless I ollou-up studies of doc tora! c andidates .*tter completion 
• It their prdkirains \m11 sut:ucst other areas of need Advisors should initiate and 
unuhkt pmuran. evaluation re,^ularK In soiititm^ cmf^loyers evaluations of the 
graduates u^mpetenvie and by nnest l^atln^^ the i:raduates rcMCtions to the 
I ttci r ivc itc^s ot trairun^i: and advisement 

Mcfhocis of Impicmenting (^)ntuuiing fcducatioii 

li'lhAKini: a nteds a^sessnHnt to detenniiR' deficits in doctor.d advisement, 
UK thuds tan he sdt.^ed fnr nieetln^^ these rteeds most successtully Careful 
[darmifiL! n'Usi t iir over a reasonahk period of time anei sIk)u1J involve d(Kforal 
tdvisnr^, doeroral candidates and administrators concerned v.ith doctoral 
aiKi^eineiir Without eareful plannln^ t.o^tl^uln^^ education could he fra^- 
fDiotid into Holated attivities \lhich would he of little value Objectives Sfiou Id 
he forrnuiarcii in n latioiislup to iK^ds, and methods (^m be selected k)r use in the 
ideu afional ]^r(H ess Mo[.efMllv. meth(Kjs sekaed will he primarily exjx'rience- 
(enftrnl -vjth tath dot toral advisor aaivelv involved in participation 

llu Ntliouini: iist succtsis some methods for implement ln,^ continuing 

t dU( iM< \\\ 

\ Vmndaiut at dmua! and seminar ^e^sIons durini^ tonferenees .mel 
protisM.mai meetmL's 

lr]-str\ue se miliars and >tatt dotlojMnent [^ro.Kranis Londiicted on 
oNiLii and u[nversi(\ t^ampuscs 
' li^rh short- ukI lone term edutatn^nad k<iv(s to participate m fiost- 
d.^i toral sfutlv 

\ Ptrruipario}) tn t'HJptrjtive iuftrns{ii[>s with state departments of 
,,h}(jf.,{i puhhi and pii\afe s^h.-ois and o'liversitv de partments of 
< III t dn. atiop 

I [ird! nu r>f \\^ Nhort ■ <uiries or \\<jrksho[-s sponsored In tolk^'^s <it)d 

iiiti \ t f >ir i{ > 

Ih\f.|\MH(!H in >{ it -ONint. noriai pr(*-rtms sth h as fhosc rclatco to 
I >[ lipuf f r pi ' 'lt on fni ML 
^ \\^ fi'.In r>hip m ^pti lai \\\u lest L'louf^s whuh pnrsiu an area of study. 

^\ r If ifi;- iisMis>fon or t oila^i trat u^w m res< ait li 
> P ,f M. ip if I- Ml in tH id < \ p I i( fk es w hit h proM< ii prat fj in professional 

i { f w. ^ \s t' li >wj V . . N!. n '! an aMr*'"f <f \ or < \pt rt m the field 
} p, \, ; f f,. \\ Miidtr fhe >pori>..fsh}p of a rt>ponsi!^le tdutatHinal 

,'1 ( . I >, r u !, 1) \t irh .,d\ ( ^ HI '1 n h and ^' hoi irK sv nimc 



{ 1 Development and implementation of an innovative procedure or 

program in the field of special cdiaation 
12 Selt-tissessmenr throu>;h the use ot questionnaires for the purpose at 

initiating sel (-improvement 

No ont- ot the above methods should fx- considered superior to all other 
methods ot continuing education Methodology, to be successful, must match 
the individual needs of each dcKtoral advisor 

Issues in Continuing Education for DcKtorai Advisors 

The profession is confrontetj with a number of issues which muse be resolved 
before a program of continuing education can be initiated successfully. 

Should conrmuing tdutation Ixr required or partuipanon voluntary' 
Would mandatory lontinumg education infrin^i: upon an advisor's acadtmic 
freedom'' 

>X'hat mtthixls u>Lild be used to assess the needs of doctoral advisor^-' 
Do participants mtcmwnuing education demonstrate a <.hange incompetencies 
or d<K'S change otcur pnnarilY >n information-attjuisition only* 
What criteria should tx* used to assess coinpettnc les and knowledge-* 

Is pc-er revie\\ a viable methtxJ of determining if an advisor has the necessary . 
competencies tor uivisemtn* 

>X'ith budget cut^ and smaller faculties, how can advisors find time for 
continuing cthication'^ 

What roles should a tlepirrment ot s[x%i.'' education play in continuing 
education'' 

Should reappointment as a d(Kt(^ra' atbisor Ik contingent upon the successful 
completion ot a specitlecJ program m continuing education-' 

What kinds ot j.u»Kedures or ^v hat tyjx* of orgam/ational plan should be used to 
implement continuing eiJucatnm tor advisors in sju'tial eiiucation-' 

How (an programs in lontifuim^ education Ix* monitored and evaluated-' 
Summary 

Hopctullv. this pajxr presents a serious pro|>osal for the reform of doctoral 
advisement jir(,cedurc-, ,uu\ teclinkjiies Such retorm can k' achieved only if 
doctoral .idyisors are \Mlling to continue their education to improve their 
competencies and ettec tiveness. however, continuing education may not Ix 
realistic withoor released time tor the advisor and without adecjuate recognition 
dnd reward bvcollejjeand university administration The rewards t« r engaging in 
continuing cilucation must [>e obvious and immediate- extra compensation, 
released finu tor a<lvising. and administrative cc^mniendation 

In hierarchial organi/ations such as a university, innovations anti im- 
provements in doctoral advisement nuist be efteeted primarily by guidclmes 
estai-jlished In admmistraf ive p( rs(»nnel Additionally, such a program re(]iiires 
adecjuitt i>udget, approfui.ite tacilities. and sufficient support jxTsonnel 
Nevertheless, perhaps tlie most luciicious way of effecting improvement in 
"nient is thnnigh a plaruicd [urogram ot continuing education 
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S(Ktcry holds a ^.pctifK prok^ssiou responsible tor ^^roup (.ompcrtiuy The 
impair ot a profession on socitiy ts determined priniaiily b) rhe (.omperency 5 
mainrained b> the protessu)nal ^roup a whole Since a ^roup responsihihry tor 
conriniitn^^ edutarion exists, a profession must proside criteria, structure, and 
activities tor achieving the education 

The vast rna}ority of the doctoral adv isors in the field ui special education are 
motivated and ea^^er to pro\ ide the best acj\ iseinent and directu^n jM)ssible Most 
ijcultv incmlxTs will partic ipate willm^^ly in a program of continuing education 
if that program has relevancy for their rok rtsponsibdiiics 

Proi^ress toward comju-tcnt ad\iseintnt is attaip.ed b) a willingness to 
participate m information-acquisition, practical on-the- |ob ex^xrience, research 
and writini^' Bv parricipati jn in these types of coiumuin^^ education, an advisor 
can provide a model for doct(/ral ad\ isees Dvk total students are educareci by 
example The capabilities the\ see in a doctoral ad\isor frecjuentlv become the 
mcklel for their future ach ^,cments, and the ultimate measure of an advisor's 
success c.ui be rnca>ur'Cc1 fx'st b\ the professional coiitnluuions of his or her 
advisees it c()ntInum^ education can result in nunU I advisors, the issues can be 
rcM)lNed 

HIHI KK.RAPM^ 

1 Webster. I horn is Pajvr j^n scnf -I at workshop, 'C nntmuinp A>;ent of 

( han^uc Natidiial ( onference un < oiinriuinu Itkuarron in Mental Health. 

I'nivcrsitv of ( hi^ai:i). 196 v p 
^ 1 he C nunc li of Ciraduat( SchuoK t;i rh( I mttdSfatcs "Rc<)inre rnents for the 

Ph 1) / Waslunuton DC , p 1^ 
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RESEARCH TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 



Herbert J Prehm ^ 
Profosor and Chairpx^rson 
Department of Special Education 
Aruona State University 

As a profession, we are on the threshold of a new decade It promises to be a 
decade that will test our national resolve to meet the educational needs of ail 
exceptional children The decade should also see the resolution of the competing 
,trends which characterized Special Education during the 1970's. Special 
Education doctoral programs are currently faced with the challenge of preparing 
scholars who are capable of meeting the challenges of the next decade. 

Large scale et torts to prepare special educators at the doctoral level began 
approximately 20 years ago Support for these efforts was provided by the Federal 
government under the auspices of P L 83-926. The I960's and I970's saw 
Significant growth in both the numbers of universities providing d(Ktoral 
preparation m special education and the numbers of students enrolling in and 
ct)mpletin>: these programs While the emphasis on producing more doctoral 
grailuates is declining nationall), doctoral level preparation of SjX'cial educator^ 
remains a major component of many Departments of Special Education 

Most special education dcKtoral programs have focused on the preparation of 
teacher educators or administrators While the thrust of these programs was on 
the pract;cal tasks ot prepa'"ing pers(^rt»if l v. ho were good at preparing teachers or 
at administering education agency programs, the dcKtoral level practitioners 
prepared were also described a.s scholars Each doctoral program included 
experiences (e g , statistics courses, diSNertations) that were supposed to assist the 
d(Ktoral student ro achieve the goal ot becoming a scholar. 

The purpose of this pajxr is to discuss the research experience and preparation 
needed by the ijcxtoral level special educator of the future. To achieve that — 
purpose, this paper will tiiscuss (a) several influences on research preparation, (b) 
research training m Special Education, and (c) several issues Vhich need 
resolution as we seek to improve the <iuality of <jur efforts 

Influences on Research Training 

Several tactors influence research tramiog in Special Education. Our concept 
ot research, the value placed on sc h»>Lrship, af^ ' Mie research needs of the tleiti arc 
fundamental tactors \\hich influence how we bujci research train in ^ inro our 
d«Ktoral programs 'I'liesc factors influence both rhe nature and cjuality of :he 
research training' ex{x;rlencc^ in which our students fMrticipate 

Research is > pr<w»v«. mi u Im' h 'jot (.i) .!*>ks qiK^.ri'U^s, ('') ^-eks 'jb|ective 
answ<Ts ro those ()uesrf«)ns iifsuch a way that someone else could t*asily follow the 
same protetiures.^aiul k )shares the answ er(s) f«) r fit ijuestion The objective of this 
ss IS the spet itit.if ion of uncijuivotal relacn>nsfii|>s [")erween variables 




Rffx-aful dt'inonstrattons ot tin iincxjuixocal rcl...i()nslHp t^tahiishc^ that 
rdanoiLship .ii a tatt Throii^li tht a[>plitari()n ot tins pn^css oik* atttnipts tu 
iiiulerstanJ .ind explain the rtliitjonship oN'-'Tvcd 

ThtTc IS no prescription tor the "r'^^ht" kjiid ot Special lidiKation research 
T)." tact fh.»t Special F.diit at ion is an apphed behavioral science su^^ests tliat at 
least some ot our research w ill he e\[* en nu ntal in nature Pure, (undainentaL and 
applied research (Stolurow , 19'>9)a'-e types ot experimental rescarcli that are vital 
to (he development ot the knovvlctl^e base upon vvhkh vvc huild proi:rams It is 
also sate to assume that some ')t our research v\ ili be anal \ ti' ' important that 
we value and siif^porr .ill tonus ot scicntitic iiujuir\ 

AithouL^h thev are trecjueiitly mistaken tor each other, evaluation develop- 
ment, and researc.. are tlistinctly ditferVnt Lvaluation "is the [ r-H* ot 
dehneatin^U , obtaining, and providing: u^etul intorniation tor )ud^Mn^' decision 
altern.mvcs ' (Stuttlc^xam . I oley , Gephart, duba, Hammjn. Merriman, 6c 
Frovus, 19~L p lO) Developmenc is the construcnv)n ot* products or deviee\s 
that can be used to achieved an educational purpose Research, .is defined abcne. 
provides the knowledge base u[x)n v\hich usetul educational produets <.an be 
built While It IS important tor tht doetoral level special edueator to be skilled in 
evaluation, development, antl research methods and t<K)ls, the three should not be 
viev\ed ds synonvmous 

Our undcTsrandint: t)t the t orn epr ot RNcirch intluences our research trainint^ 
programs m im[>ortant ways Our eonc( pt intiuences the scope ot the prot^ratn 
C)ur <.oncept also intluences the nature and quality oi the vXfxrienees we intluele 
in the'program Our concept ot research also mtluenccs our selection ot taeult) to 
work Ml the research trainmu i^rouram Research traimn^i: vvhieh toe uses on a 
limited tonceptiiali/ation of research i nMiris that the student vmII not acquire the 
skills needed to [xrtorm as a scholar 

SJiolarship is .i \va\ ot thinking and behavint: that impacts on all aspects ot 
our protcssionaliNin Vholarshi[> is nor <.ontine<.l to research but should be the 
foundaMon tor our scrvsec, teaching, .ind research acnvities Our scholarship 
should be c v idi nt in all ot our (^rotessigiial activities It is rlu cc;itra! trait in the 
doctoral level special ulutators pertorman<.e 

l"u be a s«. h«>|af is to be a learned person To (u a s<. h()lar implies that one h.ts 
mastereti a ot V imw led.i:c fs tommittrd to inquir) , to obtainin^U the answers 
ro<juestU)ns through the <ni!cttion ot intormation, to the testin^k; ot hv[^)theses, 
and fh ipf^lie.if lull t)t iouMi to tlu data at h.nni To be a st holar implies that one is 
capable ot idi ii t it\ in^'smnitK anr (ii'stions, analv/in>: the t omf^onents ot the 
tjiustion. s\nthesl/l^]^ auil inn crating information troin disparate sources and 
appl\in>: tint intcTination to the (juesrions at hand ajuj coinmunKatin^i: the 
results ot our s( liolarship 1 <> 1h a si lu)|ar impln s diat (»ik Ikls a i.omniitmenr to 

>s( holarship 
'I he value vvc plai c oti si hoiarship has a siirnitu ant impai t t'li tlu trainmt; we 
pf(Ahj( doctctral siudents I he n.irure ot tlu assi mimcnt^L: i vi n to students ami 
file staiulards used titivaluafi student |Krtormanci rttlca the value placed on 
Q hol.Uship ilu emphasu i^ivcn to SI ft '.titk trainmuinfhc prouram re tlec ts (uir 
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values IUl' \akic placed on scholarship will intluciuc the decree to v\luch the 
studciit IS snc lali/ed ifUo the ' scici.riht oricntatiof^ - t he attct tne c oinmit- 
fncnrs <ts well as the nuellectual tr.irne — netes>ar\ " (Mia\er, l^T^), p 
H) It scholarship is not \alucd, students nia\ nut k (a) thalkiictd ru excel, (h) 
evaluated with tan hut .scorous standards, (c) provided u.th appropriate role 
mtHlcis It scholarship is not valued, ft will he possihle tor tiic student to de\t!op 
the niLsrakcn idea that scholarship is soniethinj; that af^plies to oni\ a portion.ot 
their pri) cssional activit\ 

fhc research needs ot sjxc lal education mtlueiue the research train ini» 
pri>i;rarn This iiitlucnce is expressed in the t\}X's ot research hterature perused, 
the are.Ls ot nujuir) toward which students are,direcfecL and the nature ot the 
research proMenis selected tor stiid\ 

Duriiii: nuich ot its histor\ , 'special education research h<ii ttKUsed on the 
identification and e\a|uariun ot exceptional children, the educational charac- 
teristics ot exceptional children, the development ot instructional materials and 
techiiKjues, and evaluations ot educational f^rni^rainiWini; a'ternatives" (Prehfi, 
p \V (ialla.^her { 19"*>) noted rhat si^niticant research needs mcludvd . 
(I) s\stenis approathcN fi) e vaHiattim the exceptinn<il child 
i2) systematic research toctised on the hasie learning' strategies and [processes 

in which exceptional children process inh)rination 
( M lonuitudmal research toe used on tlie co^mntivc and personal-social 
dcvelopnicnt ot cxtefHional ehddren ar^d voiith 

Pronuitnisot tutiire trc nds ni Spet tal Lt'ucation (Sater. !^urnettc& Hohr s, 19^9) 
suuucst that special edutation re starch and [uactice will have to aceoinniodate 
( \k th,in^'es in our taruet popuiatn>n to iiu hide handiea[ipccl adults 
'2) chances m trie torue[H ot educational pro^crams to reflect \ ear-round 
educatmn and the sc fiool as a f^l ice where a vane t> ot medical, soe lal, and 
educational services are integrated 
< ^) thances in turruiila and inaterMls to re'leu hotli an emphasis on the 

wliole person and sc It-ac tu,ili/ation and tec hnolouic al advances 
(H thanues in Mu t\pe ot cducatuuial [UTsonne 1 needed to ser\e tiie 
/ exceptional ( hild 

I he rcviarc h needs ot Spcv lal I thkatmn pr< >vule .m c xt e llent source ot content tor 
inclusion in ihe researth trainim: pro,i:ram 

Hcsearth Training in Special l.elucation 

Special Idiuatnjii rescarth tr.unii'u prourains should Ix l\Lsed on a clear 
understandmu nt tlu narut^- ot the research process, a stroni: commitment to 
SI holarship .IS a valued tr<ii: . aiul the rt scarcli needs ot our protesvion 'The |Mir[x)se 
ot tlie dtKtoral procrain should he the (vodiution <J special education schohirs 
'I rainin,u tor s( Imlarship should pcrmtate ,dl aspec ts ot the dcx total t urricHlum 
tat her. than heme tonf.pul fo a set ot researtfi courses 
^ 'Mie research tralniii;: cxptrieiues provkled to Special hduuuion doctoral 



students slioukl include (a) fiKtsrerv of a hodv oi kii()\\ ied.i;c, ([>) mai»tcr\ ot the 
research pr(H-es>, (c) mastery of the e\aluati(jn process, and (d) experiences winch 
leail into the attective and intellecnial frame ot reference typical of the scholar 
Through these experiences the purpose of the ti(Ktoral program can he achieved 

Knowledge provides tfie base U[>on which we l^uild educational [urograms for 
exceptional children Know Icxige provides the substance tor our teaching 
Kntm ledge is the source tt)r the uienpilication ot prol^lems worthy ot mcjuiry 
Mastery of the kno^\ ledge b.isL upon which Special Kducation is huilt is, obvi- 
ously, crucial it the d(Kroral level special educator is going to be able to pertorm 
as a scholar Mastcr\ of the knowledge base is achieved through formal course- 
wwrk, seminars, the preparation of seminar [>apers, the preparation ot reseiirch 
re[X)rts. discussion with telh)w students anti tatult> \X^hen viewed m this 
manner, every asju'ct ot the doctoral program is'-j^^nrnj^onent ot the researeh 
training program 

Wjster) f/f tht Rt^turih Pr<nt^\ 

Ma.ster\ ot the research [>roiess is, obviously, an essential ingredient in a 
' Special F.dueational doctoral program Mxster\ is achieved through a combina- 
tion of [>oth tormal and intormal instructional opportunities Included among 
these experiences should tx' 

( 1 ) prac tice in the uUntthiMvm anJ jnul^sis />/ rtstar^h pmhitffis Through the^se 
exfxTiences the student learns tt) .identity problems which can Ix 
researched The student should also learn to evaluatejhe significance or 
triviality of the research problem identifietl Through these experience^, 
the student would also learn how to state the [>roblem with clarity and 
precision 

{!) practice in the 7e ot procedures w h k li w ill allow the researeh problem 
tt) be investigated \ fu toe us should be on the study ot problems and the 
development ot procedures U) solve the problems rather than the study ot 
traditional designs While the stutlent shouKI know the "classic" 
e\|KTimenral and i.jU.Lsi-e\[xrimcntal designs, these designs should not 
be the toe a! pomr ot research training Problems and the tievelopment ot 
['»rocedures to solve rhe [>rolilems should be rhc t(H us It [problem solution 
IS rfie toe Us (,)t researci^ training then the student will be ecjually taeife 
with a wide range ()1 rcSeareii approaehe^ U g , traditional ex[>erimental 
^igii, single sub)ect^, ethnographic, historical, etc ) to mtjuiry 

i \ ) [ir.icrice in t lie /A/A */w//t/./A/ collected to answer research cjuest ions This 
prac Ike should be {^rijvidctl tli rough both tormal coursework .is well as 
rhe analysis of d,ua trom research conducted by the student 

< O pruitiif m ifitt-rfyrKtnii:^ tht tt'^u/t\ ot the data analysis I).fta analysis provkles 
rhr researcher witfi ans\\ers to the researeh questions posed The answers 
wbtaincil art inttrf^rcrc'vi u\ the light ot other research an'l l<^gf( 
['reparation ot pa{x-rs based on tfie student's research [uovides the 
op[^>rrumr\ to [practice this skill 
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r5) practice \n<ltsHmnatiofi of mtanh results Communication ot the results 
ot one's hndin^^s is an integral parr of the research process Throu^'h 
written papers and oral presentations the student obtains experience in 
dissemination Tht»se pafnrrs can he presented in courses and seminars, 
local, regional, or national conferences of professional organizations and 
tlKough intormal working papers or publication in an apjxopriate 
journal 

(6) praatu m tmpUmmtin^ research One does not become a scholar through 
coursework and practica One becomes a scholar through repeated 
practice of the act of scholarship. The dissertation should be but one of 
several research pro/ects in \vhich the student engages Through 
continual practice one will accjiirre the skills and attitudes typical of the 
scholar 

pruttuc m preparing proposals for funded research Most research requires 
the commitment of material resources to the study of a given problem 
These materials have a fnancial cost Practice m preparing proposals for 
funded research wiJ I provide the student the opportunity to develop the 
skills needed to acquire the funds necessary to conduct the resc-arch. 
(8) pruitiie in si4pm'tsin^thn't;stanh of others Through super ising the resc-arch 
ot another student the special education doctoral student extends his/her 
ability to evaluate the significance and appropriateness of research 
questions and the procedures designed t{) answer those questions. The 
supervisory expcTience allows the student to strengthen his/her mterper- 
S{)nal ar^d communicatu)n skills The supervisory experience also provides 
the d(Ktoral stud^mt with practice in modeling scholarly behavior for 
another student In my experience, havmg a d{Ktoral student serve as an 
unotticial ' advis{)r" for a m.tster's thesis provides an excellent vehicle for 
this tyjx" ot ex|xrrience 

y>idLUi.i: inohtMmny^ strt iu u^mcy cooperation Ex|x-rimental and descrip- 
tive research in Special Education employ human beings as subjects 
These subjects are usually obtained thn)ugh a service agency Our 
dependence on the service agency demands that the Special Education 
research have a high level of skill in establishing relationships ar^d 
working with cc^mmunity agencies. Shaver (1979) notes that with the 
co()|x'rative involvement of the researcher with the agency, both agency 
programs and research quality is enhanced 

MaUer^ of FA-aiuation ProieJures 

Program and materials development are high priority activities within 
Special Education. Predictions about tuture directions of Special Education 
programming suggest that deveiopijief^^vill cuhmimc to be of high priority. 
Evaluation skills are necessary* if one is to partici|XUe effectively 'in the • 
dcvelopnient prcKess Kncm ledg#'o|the'Y)mponents of evaluation and evaluation 
pHKedurcs is essential it the doctoral |WI special educator ts to be able to 
disr nguish txtwecn rtseardi and evaluation and to know when to apply each 
approach 
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Soaaltzatton as a Scholar 
' Socialuation into the affective and mteliectual "set'" of the scholar should bea 
crucial component of any research training program Failure to socialize the 
student to scholarship has been cited as a major factor contributing to the paucity 
of significant research in general education (Shaver, 19^9) and in special 
education (Drc-w & Buchanan, 19"^9) ^'^i , 

Educators generally, place little value on research (Ausubel, 1969, Shaver, 
1979) As a result, research and scholarship have Ixren low priority activities m 
the educator's dxxtoral program and post-doctoral career "Many education 
faculty share with their doctoral candidates the view that the dissertation is a 
hurdle to overcome, cather than an opportunity to learn how to be a productive 
researcher aiitf^K tt> contrii^tc to scientific knowledge" (Shaver, 19^9, p 5). 
One re5»ult of this a'nti-intellectual bias is the proliferation of trivial research. A 
second result is the transmission of the bias to future generations of w^ould-be 
scholars 

If this cycle is to be broken, Speual Education departments must emphasize 
scholarship as^l>eqdlslte faculty charactenstit., provide studeats the opportunity 
to study with appropriate role models, and rmnforce scholarship on the part of 
both students and'faculty It is important to break the cycle so that the knowledge 
base necessary tor the continued development of Special Education can expanct 
The cycle must also be broken so that tht; dcxtoral level Special Educator has the 
skills needed to assume an appropriate leadership role 

Socialization of the student to scholarship should occur in a variety of focms 
The student should have the opportuni ty to observe scholarship in action through 
their professors teaching, research, and service activities The student should be 
.ek|.x-cted to produce scholarly works m their courses and seminars. The student 
should have fhe opportunity t(^ practice scholarship through working on research 
with a scholar Through both formal and informal means the stu<icnt can begiven 
the desired socialization expxfrience 

Issues to Be Resolved * 

A wide range of issuers, which confront d(X.v()ral research trainitig efforts in 
Special Education could be identified For the purpose of this paper I have chosen 
three- They are issues whic;b must be resolved if we are to break the cycle of. 
anti-intellectualism found m our profession The issues include questions about 
(a) why research training should be included as part of a doctoral program at all, 
(brw.ho should do the reseatcU training, and (c) whcM-e research training should 
Occur ' ,* 

there would have been little discernable effect on educational practice 
if most of the studies reported in educational journals and cTissettations had never 
been published" (Shaver, 19^9, p Furthermore, it h.cs been reported (Arkn, 
\<P^) that the majority of researchers m cnJucation report no more than one study 
Arlin's f-ndmg tor general educ.itior) probably hc:lds true for special cxiucation If 
most educational research is useless aud postdoctoral graduates report only^onC' 



stLitly, why c-mpli.u>i/c' research id .l doctoral pro^^rani-' Would nor rk nine spent 
m research framing lu- more prodLKtivelv spent in more "practical" experiences^ 

It h.Ls been ar^i^Lied (AnsLihel, 19''9. Shaver, 19*^9. Drew \ Buchanan, I9"9, 
Kerlin^^er^'iy"''') that one re.tsonahle explanatiori tor the minimal irnpac t muc h 
ediicatK^al research is tlie inadecjuate research preparation ot most doctoral lesel 
ediicati^rs A second^ reason is the tact that the single contributions of most 
research^ lU) not relate systematicallv to a hri)adcr hod\ ot kno\sled^i;e and/or 
series ot stLidies A third explanation is that educational researchers ha\e rarcls 
er!^a^e*in sutficient replication research (Sha\cr, 19'^9) to contirmor reject the 
tindin^s ot one's own and other's research 

It can he assumed that correction ot the weaknesses in existin^i, research 
training programs will lead to the preparation ot scholars It" the purpose ot 
doctoral preparation is t[ie development ot scholars then the weaknesses must he 
corrected Throu^jh the actual [^reparAtiofinf scholars, our protc-ssion's capae irv to 
proj^ce a ^i^reater amount ot si<;niticaiu research will be ensured With the 
. production ot ^i^reater amounts ot sit^Muticant research, the rate ol improsement ot 
(^ur professional practice will accelerate 

\ Time spent on teaching peof^le how to analyze research problems and to 
develop procedures to resol\e the nrohlem is not time wasted Such trainin^^ 
provides one with the rools necessa/x tor renew mi; one's kiiowled^tic base and tor 
selecting the bestj<now led^i;e to pas4oii to one's students and/or colleagues Tn mv 
own expi:XKme. tlie only aspect ot /ny -raduate pre[\iratu)n which has sur\i\ed 
riic p.l^in^ ot timr h.cs been nn research t^aInln^ 

rhe purpose ot Special I'Aliication doctoral preparation is the preparation ot 
scholars, scholar-researchers dfid sc holar-prac tit'oncrs Scholars cannot be pro- 
duced without training and experience iTTreic irch Therctore, research traiiiin^u 
nuKst remain an integral component ot doctoral preparation 

This cjuestion is a cjitticult one for educators to resolkc^iach ot us h.LS 
^i^r.iduated trom a docror.ijl pro^^ran^ which included research tratt)In^ experiences 
and h.Ls conducted at least one piece t)t research i Lirthcrmore, we ha\e embraced 
.m e.uahtariaii \ lew rc -ardin- t)ur ' .i-ht" ro sl^TtCYv doc (oral stuck nts 'lodcnv 
a tacajlt\ nu mber the t>[ip()rt unif\ to supcrx is(\doLto,ral student is \ ic wed as an 
attack on that tacult\ members o\era}l c()inpt^f\jiee al^cl person 

\i> allow one per. on to supervise doctoral students aul\ to restrict another 
trifm doinu sodi>cs n(,t nu aii that the one is a bcLte r person or professional than the 
otheTjxa^irU means tlvat the two person^lmAe achieved ilitterinq levels ot skill 
'^^V > P'^ftormaiice as a seholjf. Thc\ both remain. seln)Iars, onK 

their skill levels dmitr. . I 

It is (»n|\ sound ^^ueationai practKc^to jU^^h the stueknt-seholar to the 
skilltui ta( ultv-sehojar ^ilirou.i4h work wTTti the skdltul taeLilt\-se holar the 
' stLideiu will have the greatest opportunity to be socialized into scholarshif^ 

( o||j.*aL"ies With skili levels bcL>w those desfred tor superv ision\£ d(K total 
students shouM b(> asst^tetl to develop their schol^v skill Throu^uh such 
'assistance flic pot)l ot scholars will be cnlar^cil 'I hroNi^li such assisrance the 



number ot appropriate role models tor students will be increased Until all 
departmental facult> have attained the skill levels desired "there must be ri^or in 
appraising faculty competence to ser\e .ts dcxtoral advisors " (Shaver, 
1979) 

Vi'here ShoulJ Rtsutrch 'I rj/rufii^ Ouur/ 

The at which new Special Education doctoral programs are bein^» 
developed has slowed dramatically over the past several years This phenomenon 
is a function ot the t)ver-supply of doctoral graduates in S(^me areas of special 
education (e.g., learning disabilities) and the reduction in Federal support for 
'diKtoral education. Like the issue of who shoald prepare dcxtoral level special 
educators, the issue of where they should be prepared is also difficult 

Once a Department h.is a doctoral program, it is difficult to consider closing 
that program. The program prt>vides the Department w ith prestigx\ support, and 
visibility. The program provides each of us the opportunity to j^rpetuate 
ourselves through our students. 

If a Department doc^s not have a vigorous piOgram of research, that 
Deprtment should not be preparing scholars Departments which have little 
on-going research cannot provide the climate within which one can become a 
sc holar One does not learn to do research by passing courses m statistics, research 
design, and interpretation One learns to do research by doing research If there is 
a minimal on-gomg research the student is denied the opportunity to learn 
through practice and through observing desirable role models Doctoral 
preparation should, therefore, be restricted to those Special Education Depart- 
ments which have vi^uorous programs of research By restricting doctoral training 
to those Departments we would increase the probability that we would break the 
cycle of anti-intellectualism observed in Special Education 

Conctuding Comments 

Research training should be at the heart o^ a doctoral preparation program m 
Special Education Through research training experiences our students should 
' develop the skills and attitudes which will establish them as scholars Through 
the preparation of scholars wc can advance tuir profession significantly 
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DOCTORAL PRACTICA: WHAT, WHY, HOW 

James L Paul 
Chairman 
Division of Special Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 

The purpose of this paper is to describe, m the context t)f a larger discussion of 
dcKtoral education, the nature and value &i dcKtoral practica in Special 
Education.* Professional issues relevant to the development and maintenance of 
high quality practica ase also presented. 

While there is no attempt necessarily to describe the diKtoral practica in 
Special Education at The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, the 
examplc^s and illustrations are drawn from this program. Several practica 
experiences described by doctoral students are presented m the appendix to 
illustrate the range of practicum alternatives available. 

The paper is divided into six sections: ( I) definition and goals of the dixtoral 
practicum, (2) types of practica, (^) the practicum contract, (4) integrity of the 
practicum, (5) preparation for the practicum^ and (6) follow-up 

Definiition and Goals 

For purposc^s ot this paj^r practicum is defined as- any required, supervised 
experience, which has as its primary purpose the satisfaction of requirements and 
the achievement of specified objectives of the doctoral prograrti and the students. 
The practicum may or may not have credit hours assigned to it. 

There are two basic goals of the practicum for students; (I) the acquisition of 
information and skills, and (2) identification with the professions, 

Practicum literally means to practice or engage in practical work. Relative to 
, the goal of information and skill acquisition, the practicum is the student's 
opportunity to observe, study and participate in professional settings. It is at this 
point that students integrate and apply basic concepts and knowledge of the 
professional area Durmg the practicum students acquire technical skills and 
professional coinpt'tencies that prepare them to function as professional special 
educators. 

The second goal, identification with the profession, involves the professional 
and occupational socialization of the student In order for the student to enter the 
profession, it is necessary to develop a professional self- identity as a special 
educator Such an identity involves the development of certain attitudes 
concerning professional behavior 

i'hcre is a very extensive literature on occupational socialization (Ix)rtie, 
Si/W Tt^jihef, 19^''), which descnlx\s the importance and delineates the features 
of thi^ prtxcss. There is a prcKess ot indoctrination and education that leads to 
certification and prepares one to cKcupy certain roles wjthm orgjjnizations. This is 
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a process by which one learns appropriate behavior codes, the ethus of 
professional practices, and ^^nerally adopts and internalizes the values common 
to the professional group Just as the technical skilNoriented training; is the 
process by which professional practices are transmitted, occupational socializa- 
tion IS the pr(x:ess by which the culture of the professional btxly and guild is 
transmitted. 

Sotiaiization mto the profession is tvpitallya lengthy process with symtx)lic 
indicators of status in this process Complcrion ot a degree and/or the acquisitAn 
ot a professional certificate is usually a part of the initial phase of this prwess. In 
the university, for example, academic rank is one indicator of status in this 
process Promotion is not necessarily related to the devjflopment of specific new 
skills so much as it is ba^ed ufK)n evidence of releva^it scholarly, academic, and 
profc*ssional functions Rank is an indication of status in the organization and 
promotion carries with it an expanded sphere of influence in the organization It 
IS this prcxc^s by which the profession and organization stabilize themselves The 
principle has been applied across professions and across organizations. 

The practicum serves an important instrumental function in the framing 
process relative to socialization. It is at this point that the student is physically, 
stKiaily and psychologically located in the kind of scKial setting in which he/she is 
most likely to work. It is in this setting at this time that relevant role models 
related to career objectives are likely to be most available Thus, at this time a 
student will begin experimentally occupying the role. This is a complex pr(Kess 
with ethlca^ moral and political as well as technical and professional dimensions. 

The practicum. then, serves two very bas' 'unctions .is a part of the doctoral 
training prograrii It allows the student to develop, integrate and apply 
knowledge under supervision in the accjuisition of technical Und professional 
skills Equally important, it provides an opportunity during the training process 
to intensify and hKus the (Kciipational scKialization of the student 

lypes of Practica 

The types of practica needed depend upon the program^ goals At The 
University of North Carolina at Chaf-^el Hill, the dmtoral program in Special 
Education prepares students to a;>sume careers as teacher trainers, researchers, or 
as special education leaders in public sch(X)ls or m human service organizations 
The student is rec^uired to complete a six hour practicum in the area of their 
primary career emphasis and is encouraged tocomplete a practicum m one area of 
their secondary Intercast This decision is left to the student and his/her doctoral 
committee. In addition to the s{\ hour practicum. the student i> retjUired to 
comf^lete a research prattuum uhich tarries uith it no university credit 

D(Ktofal practica in teat her education, administration, and research are not 
untommon m tloc total programs m spetial education VC'hat is less common is a 
clinical practKUM In spetial education, unl^e clinical psychology, for example, 
clinical training octurs at the Master's level At the dcKtoral level there is 
typically very little clinical training At the tIcK total level training is more 
fcKUsetf upon the development ot knowledge and skills in rcsc-arch, program 
planing and evaluation, tcthnical assistance. adniiPistri»tion, adult education. 
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the generation and evaluation of theor) . the integration of bodies of knowledge, 
and technical communications As a result of P L 9 i'\ i2 many additional 
demands arc .tiade upon the role of a special educator which require more clinical 
skills than m the past. Special educators must m many instances assume 
leadership roles m school-hAsed committees, for example, uheredi* rent clinical 
disciplines share diagnostic data on the child apd reach some decision regarding 
his special educatuinal needs The special educator must he able to contribute to 
this study of the child and understand and value the contributions of others, and 
through this understanding facilitate the de\e[()pment of a comprehensive and 
accurate assessment ot the child's nee^ls The spec lal educator must also be able to 
communicate effectively v,ith parents, makmg intelligent use ot their input and 
helping interpret to them, \\here necessarv, the input ot others. As the role ot the 
special educatt)r exfxinds, it is essential that the professio mI training program- 
provide opj>t>rtunities for students to learn skills to enable them to function 
successfully in that expanded professional role It is, therefore, essential that more 
clinical training at the d(Ktoral le\el is considered B) definition this must 
m\olve the practicum aspect of the diKtoral program 

The Pract' um (Contract 

The piacticum invoUc"s a set of agreements betueen a student, the training 
program, and the practicum site It is, in effect, a three party contract or. m 
instances where the training program is also the practicum site such as student 
assistance m teaching a course, a two part) contract m which a common 
understanding exists The common understanding involves more than agreement 
about the student-oriented ob)cctives of the practicum It involves mutual 
expectations between all parties oi the contract Therr is potential gain and 
|x)tential loss in the practicum experience for the student, for the training 
program, and for the field site It is highlv desirable to have the exjxrctations of all 
three parties clearly specified in ad\ance of the practicum placement There are 
administrative, programmatic and ethical considcT,itions th.u must be clearly 
underst(H)d by all parties 

The training program and the practicum site must develop standing general 
♦igreements and periodically review those agreements It is important, however, 
that the student be involved in negotiating the specific agreement for his/her 
practicum 

The personal/professional styles of students and supervisors are important 
factors in negotiating a g(X)d match between the student, the practicum site and 
the university training program It is not alv\ays possible to make good 
prcnJictions in this regard, but a "bad fit" will likely come to the attention of the 
practicum c(K)rdinator This is one rc-ason careful monitoring early in the 
placement is especially imjxjrtant in the formative evaluation 

An o|x*n and clear contract or agreement between the student, program and 
practicum site is an important instrument in program evaluation, A clear 
agreement will include the nature of the data to lu' collected and the terms of the 
evaluation ot the program It will also s|h\ ify v\h() is responsible for collecting the 
data and who ultimately will receive it This is the basis upon which future 



decisions should be made for a^ptemtnts between the training program, the 
practicum site and students This agreement will also insure accountability to the 
student relative to grading, making it clear who assigns the grade and the criteria 
for the grade 

There are many professiona! issues, whether of administrative, programmatic 
or ethital consequence, which must be addressed m the agreement One issue, for 
example, is whether or not there will be any money involved. Is it appropriate for 
the student to be paid while he is involved in his practicum/ Should the 
practitum site be paid for the training it provides^ What about the ownership of 
products, such as curriculum materials, that are developed during the course of 
the practicum? these kinds of issuer must be addressed clearly in the agreement. 
Criteria for these decisions should be fully discussed and understolxl by the 
university faculty and staff, staff at the training site, and students. 

There are several things whic^ a clear agreement can guard against if the 
terms for evaluation are specified One is the assignment of duties to the student 
simply for the convenience of the practicum site. The expedience of a supervisor, 
such as the review of literature, is by itself also inappropriate. The test of 
appropriateness of an assignment must be the extent to which it satisfies 
legitimate needs and intercuts of all three parties It is recommended that the 
decision should begin with an .issessment of the extent to which appropriate 
training needs of the student are being met. 

Clearly specified expectations in a practicum agreement can also help protect 
the student from a supervisor who does not have competencies relevant to the 
specific training needs king addressed. A supervisor may have administrative 
responsibility for a pr.Kticum placement aiuF it ma> be .cssumed that the 
supervisor has all of the skills required in a particular serring It may also be 
assumed that, smce the su|X'rvisor h.is the admmisrrative. research or clinical 
skills that the student is wishing to develop, that the sufx-rvisor also has 
su|>ervisor>; skills Both assumptions, of course, must Ix- tested It is important 
here to note that the incompetent or inadequate sufXTVLsion can come from the 
faculty of the training program or from the staff of the practicum site. 

The perception of adequacy or sufficiency of supervision frequently varies, 
depending on whether you take the view of the practicum site, the training 
program, or the student. Thi> is, of course, understandable when you consider 
that each party brings related, but not identical needs to the experience. The 
practicum sue musr maintain the delivery of quality services to their clients or 
students. Minimi/ing disruption or in any way compromising the quality of 
those services is most important to the practicum site Learning new skills is more 
important to the university student The training program Is interested in the 
effective accommodation of these two sets of interests 

Practicum Integrity 

Pra( ficum integrity nU rs to theextent to which the practicum is an integral 
[Wt of the doctoral training program It must "fit" and support the program's 
philosophy, organuation, goals and program content It must also fit the 
student's professional career aspirations. AgocxI fit or match should exist Ixtween 
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the practicum and three contexts that will Lx- discussed here. (1) program 
philosophy and goals, (2) assumptions about how adults learn, and {^) the 
organizational and programmatic context of the training program 

Relative to program philosophy and goals, tor example, it the program is pre- 
paring teacher trainers and takes the position that a ma)or portion ot the tciicher 
training in the tuture must be provided on an inservice L^isis, then the practicum 
tor these students should retlect this position. Specitlcally, students should have 
supervised practicum opportunities to provide training tor teachers in public 
sch(x)l settings. The UNC-CH training program in special education has 
developed cooperative training arrangements with public scIkx)I systems to make 
this kind of opportunity available to students If the dcKtoral program is 
preparing special educators to assume a leadership role in public schools, then a 
relevant practicum must be provided to support this perspective. Similarly, it the 
program is training educational leaders for a variety ot human service delivery 
systems in which they will be required to work with a number of different 
disciplines, appropriate practicum exfx-riences must ix otteretl. Specifically, an 
interdisciplinary ^i-tting such as a university aftlliated facility (UAF), can provide 
a relevant interdisciplinary trainmg setting for many students 

!n the present context of implementing P I. 9 4-1^2, there are many new 
professu)nal exfxctations ot administrators in special education Protessional 
training programs preparmt; special education leaders at the present time must 
take full cognizance of all demands placed upon the role m developing 
appropriate practicum op|x)rtunities tor students. Thc-,e expectations include, for 
example, helping teachers v^ork effectively with parents, chairing interdiscipli- 
nary sch(x)l -based committees, .\ssuming appropriate professional r()les in due 
process priKcedings, evaluating programs, and supervising the efficient and 
effective maintenance of -quahty individual education programs 

In addition to rhe pr.icticum "tltting" the philosophy and goals pi the 
program, it is important that it accurately retlect the training program s 
assumptions ahmt adult learning That is, in addition to putting a student in a 
setting that is relevant and appropriate relative to the philosophy and goals of the 
program, it is important th.it rhe student be provided opportunities to learn 
according to some understanding of how adult learning (xcurs- The philosophy 
and goals of the program plus the assumptions about adult learning such as the 
role ot m(xlcling, the effects of practice, and successive approximation, are 
primary considerations in making decisions about the nature and organization of 
practicum experiences, the length of placement, the role of the supervisor, when 
and how the student enters the practicum, and generally what is expected from it. 

In addition to reflecting the philosophy and goals ot the program , and certain 
assumptions about adult learning, the practicum has to "tit" the organizational 
and program context, both inside and outside the university. The organizational 
context in which the special education training program exists inside the 
university is important in planning and implementing practica Depending on 
the philosophy and goals of the particular diKtoral training program involved, 
there will typically be relevant sch(M)lsand departments with which the program 
can coordinate its efforts to the ultimate advantage ot the students and the 



Relative to practicum opportunities, it is tommon tor several schools or 
departments NMthin the university to share training sites The pubhc sth(K)l 
system, for example, is a practitum site for students in School Psvthology, 
Educational Psychology, Ciinaal Child Psychology, Elementary Education, 
School Administration, etc. Mental health centers, institutions for tlie devcl- 
opmentally disabled, psychiatric hospitals, and state agencies are also settings in 
which students from several programs within the univcrsitv may be "placed" for 
training Since the sites are shared, it is important for the different programs 
withm the university to attempt to c(X)rdinate their efforts Ultimately, this has 
political as well as program efficiency considerations. If the university does not 
coordinate its efforts, then the sites are forced to iruest time ind energy in 
ccx)rdinating for them Some sch(X)l systems ha\e developed rather elaborate 
policies relative to the placement ot students to protect the school program 
against jxwrly coordinated university intrusion This is a kind ot defensive policy 
development which does not serve the bc^s*^ interest of the university's training 
mission. It IS much better if the university takes the lead in developing policies 
regarding the coordination of practica v\hich reduce the likelihood of negative 
rntluenct^s upon practicum sites 

In addition to sharing sites, programs withrn the university can also share 
supervisors The point here does not have to do vMth program efficiency, but 
rather with the opportunity that exists within the university to provide the 
highest quality supervision and to model C(K)[X:rative interdisciplinary activities. 
This, ot course, is more dittlcult and takc^ more time than simply superv ising or 
arranging for the supcrvisif)n of your own students The net result, however, can 
be immensely gratifying in that the faculty members learn from eac h other as well 
as provide better training. 

At The University of North Carolina at Chajxl Hill, there are many examples 
ot this kind ot collaborative eftort D(Ktoral students m Special Education are 
required co complete a research practicum It is v cry common for students to work 
with a faculty member from the IXpiirtment of Sociology or from the Schcx)! of 
Public Health, because ot their strengths in a particular kind of research 
methodology, and with a faculty member in Special Education, because of his/her 
particular strength in the substantive area of interest Also, there is a human 
services management minor offered in thr university, which represents a 
consortium of several training interests in the university including, for example, 
the Department of City ami Regional Planning, the Sc hool of Business, the 
SchcK)! of Public Health, the School of Sot lal NXWk. and theScho'jj ot Edut.ata)n 
This effort wirhin the university to coordinate the interests ot those who are 
involved m human services management training h.cs resulted m several students 
being placed , co-sponsorc'd , and m some insrances, co-suptrvised in settings that 
would not have otherwise been available 

In training special educators to Ix- administrators, the cooperative efforts with 
the sch(K)l administration training program m theSch(K)l ot Education is basic A 
C(X)rdinated practitum m the area of special education administration is 
extremely important Pappanikou and Paul ( 19*'") make the ponit that it is the 
educ itional system fhat must be m.unstrcamed One was in whkh ihis must 



occur IS for.ucneral and spcual aiuuitors torctoi^mzc that, li^L- arc to integrate 
specwU'ducatioa into ycneral edu*.ation in areas v. here artificial diiu nonproduc- 
tive partitions have emerged, then the trammg of the leadership must be 
mamstreamed It involves the opportunity to be trained in a "ietting where one's 
role IS valued by both genera! and special education and where one has the 
opportunity to learn about both Again, the niodelmg of these cooperative efforts 
IS imjx)rtant 

A fundamental training aUiance h.is existed at LiNC-Chapel Hill over time 
between the special education program within the School of Education and the 
Frank Porter Graham Child Development Research Center that further illustrates 
the value of coof^rative development of practica The two programs within the 
university have separate, hut complementarv , uite'tsts and missions TheSfX-cial 
Education Division in the SJhh)! ot I:ducatu)n has as its primary mission the 
training of special educators The Frank Porter (iraham Child Development 
Center has as its prmiary mission research and program development. The School 
of Education is located m the academic affairs side ot the university, while ihe 
Frank Porter Craham Center is in the health affairs side Students are admitted to 
the special education trammi; pr{)gram, take their major area courses in the 
division, work with tacultv v^hose primary appointment is in the School ot 
Education, and ultimately receive their degree m Special Education However, 
the Frank Porter iiraham ( enter offers practica experiences for students m re- 
search and m national technical assistance projects which provide students op- 
portunities to work with federal, state and local agenoes in a varietv ot capacities. 
It ha'i provided students opfxirrunities to learn program planning skills, program 
evaluation, inservice training, conference development and implementation, 
writing skills, skills in making public presentations, developing training 
workshops, curriculum development, work on professional issues such as 
adv(Kacy md deinstitutionalization, and a variety of other skills relevant to the 
development of competencies for leadership and research in special txlucation. 

In addition to the opportunities withm The University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, there have been numerous pracneum opportunities for students in 
the consolidated University of North Carolina system, of which The University of 
North Carolina at Cha[x*l Hill is one of sixteen campuses. The Co(iperative 
Planning Consortium is an organization comprised of all of the special education 
training programs in the various campuses of The L^niversity of North Carolina, 
plus special education training programs in ['jrivate colleges and universities, and 
representatives of the North Carolina Depirtment of Public Instruction, the 
Department of Human Resources, and the Depiirtment of Youth Services. This 
consortium h.is prov idetl opportunities for d(K toral students to gam experience in 
[ilanning ir. higher education, in program evaluation, and in faculty develop- 
ment 

Preparaticm for the Practicum 

The success of the practicum ex|x-rience defx-nds. in part, upcm the plannmr 
and prepration for that exfxrience The m M important pre-practicum activity, 
Q if course, is to generate the agreement among the three principal parties: the 
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universKy training program, the doctoral student, and the practjcuiti sue In 
order for this agreement to be entered into by knowledgeable parties, it is 
necessary tor each party to h.m- some basic intormation 'and to ptTceive that the 
agreement is an option of choice There are many waj^s m which the university 
training program and the practicum site may become familiar with the interests 
and resources of each The student, however, must be informed^and provided an 
opportunity to learn about alternatives This should include, among other 
things, opportunities to observe m different practicum settings. before a final 
decision or commitment is made 

At The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, when adcxtoral student 
enters the prograrri they .ire iissigned a three person taciflty advisory committee. It 
IS the task ot this faculty advisory committee to help the student obtain the 
information needed about requirements and options relative to training 
objectives, and the resources a\.iilable for meeting those*nctrds objectives The 
committee nmII help the student examine his past experiences and will give «id vice 
•-egarding course^\o^k practicum needs and further possibilities for designing a 
i relevant training program At the end of thetlrst year, the student selects, given 
s'We criteria set by the program, a tive-person faculty d(Ktoral committee that 
will approve the student's program of studies, conduct the written and 
preliminary oral examinations, approve the dissertatn^n proposal, approve the 
tlnaJ dissertation, and conduct the tlnal oral examination It is this committee, in 
the process of approving the student's program ot studies, that will decide about 
the appropriateness and SLit"tlcien(,y of the student's proposed practicum 
experiences. The committee's responsibility is to insure that the studetit makes 
mtormed choices and that those choices are acceptable according to program 
"ecjuirements 

A research practicum. required for all students, is designed to help the 
student develop applied res-arch skills in pre|\iration tor conducting dissertation 
research In preparation for the research practicum, the student develops an area 
paper. The area paper is essentially a literature revie\\ which focuses upon the 
development ot several resc-arch cjuestions The area paper plus the biisic statistics 
and research design courses .irc part of the preparation for the research practicum 

Follow-up 

Appropriate exit from a practicum experience is .ls important as appropriate 
entf> It IS important to the student who will be evaluated for the practicum 
experience m terms ot .111 aligned gratle Also letters of recommendation from 
one or more persons trom the practicum site may become important It is ini- 
porranr to the prac tu utu site and to the university training program if tlieyare m- 
lerested in contiiuimg this kiiul ot relatn)nship A termmatn)n session in which 
rhe practicum experience is eval* itecl hv ail fiiree parties accortling to the initial 
agreement is very importanr It is this termination e«)nterf nte that will guide the 
university training program and the practicum site in making decisions ak)ut 
tuture arrangements This tjiseussion shouM be contju(,ted in the spirit ofsharing 
ilata ami persju-ctives, discussing points (?t strength and success as well .ls the 
P()ifUsat v\hleh the initiakxfx'ctations were not aciueved Thegoal for rheservicc 



delivery system and the training program should be to learn specifically what they 
did that was or was not successful in order to plan future arrangements ' 

Summary 

The doctoral practicum is important in providing the student an op|X)rtunity 
to acqaire, synthesize and apply knowledge and skills It is also important in 
helping students identify with the professional role of special educators. 

P.L 94-142 has create'! several new role expectations. It is necessary to 
develop new practicum opportunities that are relevant to the preparation of 
professional special educators. In thiS context the merits ot clinical practica need 
to be considered 

A basic condition of a productive high quality practicum is that it 
accommodates three sets of interests and needs: the student, the university 
training program, and the practicum site. An agreement or contract nc^ds to 
clearly specify the objectives of the practicum and accurately reflect the 
understanding of each party to the agreement. 

Doctoral practica should also reflect the training opportunities available in 
other programs b<ith inside and oatside the university This includes ^ creative 
match of student training needs with training resources m the larger community 
context of the training program. 

The preparation, entry and termination are imjXirtant to the student, the 
practicum site and the university training program All aspects of the prtxess 
require careful consideration. 
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Examples of Doctoral Practica 

» V 

Student I 
Federal iNatwnal { May/J u n e , 1 97 3 ) 

During the course of my doctoral traming program, an mdividual program to 
develop a^better understandmg of the federal structure and to gam a national 
perspective of the field of special education was provided This special internship 
program was designed jeintly by myself and my committee chairman, who 
. negotiated the agency assignments and the financial support to cover travel and 
related iJSpenses during the six week internship m Washington, D C. 

The first three weeks on the internship program involved the office of Mental 
Retardation Coordination, Office of Human Development. Office of the 
Secretary, Department of Health Education and Welfare. OMRC had responsi- 
bility for coordinating all fcde al agency activities affecting the mentally 
retarded This office has evolved into the current Office of Handicapped 
Individuals, During the stay at OMRC, activities included the followmg: 
1- Interviews with the OMRC Director and staff regarding general and 

specific functions of the office, and overall operation of DHEW. 
2. Attending meetings with the OMRC Direaor with other federal agency 
staff, e.g., Division of Developmental Disabilities, Children's Bureau, 
Bureau o^'Edutation for the Handicapped , etc , which were primarily for 
purposes of coordination. 
3> Attended regular meetings of the President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation and President's Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped, 

4. Served in a liaison capacity between OMRC and the Mental Health Law 
Pro|ect (Paul Friedman) on a joint project 

5. Conducted a site visit to the John F Kennedy Children's Rehabilitation 
Center, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland with a staff 
member of OMRC, developed an arritle on the center which was 
published in Program^ for the Handnappad, 

6. Attended regional hearing$ on Senate Bill 6 conducted by Senator 
Harrison Williams of New Jersey in Boston, M.issachusetts. The major 
provisions of the bill were iiuorporated into P L 94-142, the Education 
oF All Handicapped Children Aa of 1975 

During the second three weeks of this internship period, I worked in the* 
Governmental Relation Unit of the Council for Exceptional Children. During 
this time I .issisted Al Abeson in the compilation of 4 Continuing Summary of 
PtrMing and Completed Litigation, the areas of right to education, placement and 
right to treatment for handicapped individuals While working at CEC, I had the 
opportunity to meet and visit with CEC staff and obtain information on the 
organization's o|Xfration For example, Fred Weintraub, Director of Political 
Actmn Network (PAN), and, Joe HalKird. Edi/oQig^/f/cA/. provided extremely 
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helpful information on the legislative process, development of rules and 
regulations, and implementation perspectives from the national level 

Student II 

Lna/ Letfl {jAnuAty-May, 19^4) . * 

• This four and one-half mx)ntb rnternship was with the Children and Youth 
Services Section of the Alamance-Caswell Area Mental Health I ogram in 
Burlington, NC. During this pericxl, i worked four di.ys per week (M-Th) with 
t^ie C & Y Services Section. The primary focus of rliis intern*^ was program 
planning, development and evaluation. Negotiation of this internship was 
facilitated hy one of my committee members Durmg the internsfcip period, 
activities ifivluded: 

I. Participation in C & Y staff meetings. Mental Health Center staff 

meetings, community inter-agency meetings, etc. 
2 Completion of an evaluation study of C & Y services and {presentation to 
\ the C & Y staff on the findings and implications of the evaluation report. 
^ Coordinated the development of C & Y staffing tyrant application that was 
submitted and approved for funding by the Na^nal Institute of Mental 
Health. This activity involved significant commurtr*^ and agency con- 
tact of liaison, internal meetings and presentations to involve MHC staff, 
data re\ lew and analysis, program design a{id development, and proposal 
writing 

4. Participated in a Regional Ta^ Force on the Development of Community 
passevl^alternatives for enfiotionally disturbed adolescents, e.g., group 
homes, special programs, etc 

This interaship provided invaluable experience in learning about the 
func turns W ^''^ration of community mental health center programs m North 
Carohna 



* * Student III 

The nature of my internship experience is probably not unlike many other 
studenr;? w^o have declared an emphasis in teacher training or university 
teacbmg However, the many varied experiences which enhanced that practicum 
contintie to be of gieat* professional value. < 

In order to illustrate the close rdationship and applicability of this particular 
practicifm experience^to my own professional ambitums, it is necessary to first 
outlwic my protessiorfal background and interest. « 

1 Several years of public schdbl teaching ex^^Jerienct* in both regular and 
special educat^n, as we)l as administration of special education pro- 
grams ' > 

2 Major interest in mainstrkming and law pertainmg to the handicapped, 
^ Interest in training regular educators to teach handicapped students. 

Q K Future career emphasis in univecsity teaching. 
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With these irt<liv dual ^;oal!, apparent, it was possible to develop an internship 
which provided ex^^erience in various aspects of university teaching;, .i:. well as 
exposure toother teaching! situations in which a hopt-to-be professor mi^ht find 
himsv I once his university teaching career begins 

My .nternsniT was desi^-ned to take place during; two semester? During' the 
first semester, I senxd .is a teaching; assistant to a faculty member with whom I 
had worked closely and whose professional interests were very similar to my own 
The course. Introduction to Exceptional Children, was selected for this first 
semester of pfacticMm, because it is the toiirse v^ith which most students begin 
their training in special education ami a' j one which is often selected as an 
elective for students in ofher progr.ims. Thus. I hacl an opportunity to observe, 
plan for iad teach students from various programs within the university Before 
the internship began the professor and I developed the course description which 
would be revised to include an introduction to P L, 94- 1 J2 and the state law 
regarding handicapped children. My rc-sponsibilities for the course were well 
established and included su|x^rvised planning for each class session as well .u, 
supcrviseck teaching Evaluative information was provided by the professor- 
sufiervisor after each session 

During the second semester of internship, I was res|X)nsible for planning and 
teaching a course with minimal su|KTvision This was done as a part of the 
university's tield-b.ised program in spec lal education The participants were both 
speciafand regular classr,x)m uac hers enrolled in the course entitled. Methods for 
Teaching the Handicapped Child. 

During both semesters of this internship 1 was included :n many related 
activities such as. 

1 Presenting lectures to classes in other divisions within the ScIkjoI of 
, Education on the principles of m.iinstreaniing, characteristics of excep- 
tional children, and methiKis for teachmg the handicapped 
■ 2 Conducting inservice training in the public schools 
^ Spc-aking before meetings of various organizations in the community 

regarding education for the handicappc-d 
» NX'orking with faculty members within the School of Education on [oint 
proiects between general and special education 

Thus, in addith.n to gain-ng ex|xrience in teaching courses to students in 
college, I developed a bro,ider ixrspc. nveot the field of university teachmg by 
exposure to the various audiences and t»^. -lous teaching situations which tin's 
ftcU encompasses 

Each of these ex(xriencc-s served t.. .,.,nce the value of the other For 
example, ir was not until I taught teac hers la the field that 1 reali/eJ that teaching 
undergr.tduate students was ciiflerent And it v%.ls not until 1 vvorked with 
students outs.de the Division of Special Edu^atiofl that 1 fully realized that all 
students were not especially interested in handicapped children Being involved 
with variousgroups tor the purpose of teac hmg served to hro.iden iny ow n point of 
view regarding 4,> area of specialty and encouragiKi me to have information 
regardin.!; that specialt\ rh.u cin bcsi he prescnrc-d to chtferent audiences or 
' lals 
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Alxncaii . this pr.ictiaun experience was ot uiimeasurahtc value in providing , 
schoi)im^ tor the realities of my prospe< tive career. I feel sure that I have at least 
con^J'^'-d most ot the res|x)nsibiiities which will be expecred of me and have 
confidence that my experiences during practicum were' a helpful prelude to my 
prokiisional career 

Student IV 

My doctoral training in the Division ofSpeual Education at The University of 
North Carolina was inextricably tied to my research training at the Frank Porter 
Ciraham Child Development Center As part of my overall piogram 1 had a 
number ot specific summer internship and practicum experiences which are 
descrilxd below. Although it is |-H)ssible to incorporate such experiences into 
one s program during the academic year (e g , 1 had several research apprentice- 
ships and I co-taught a course) the following comments pertain to my svimmer 
internshifvi only 

Types of Internships. 

The three summer e\|xriences recommended tor students by the KescMfch 
Training Program included placement in. ( 1) a residential facility fo' lentally 
retarded indivicluals. (2) a state or federal agency which develops or imple- 
mented policies tor children, and (S) another research institute 

Following my first year of graduate school, 1 became an mtrrn with the 
- Bancroft SchcK.l m Haddontleld, New Jersey. This four monih internship 
included ( 1) administrative experiences under the guidance of the director. Dr. 
(j.irence York, (2) practicum reaihing experience in the preschool handicapped 
classroi)m. (^) exposure to the administrative practices associated with the 
running of the Bancroft Community for young adults, and (4) clinical experience 
at the Bancrott Camp, where 1 worked closely w ith the psychological staff and ran 
a dance therapy program for the children, 

My second internship experience took place m the M.issachusetts Department 
or Education. Division of Special Education, where 1 worked directly with Dr. 
Roherr Audetre. then the AsvKiate Commissioner of Education and director of 
special education M\ maior responsihihrv there v^as to revise the Mass^ichusetts 
L>cal Education Agencv plan vshich was critical for meeting the reciuirements of 
the Masy.Khusctrs law and P 1. l2 

M> third mternship was with the BEH funded Early Childh(X)d Institute at 
ITd.A (Drs Barbara Keogh and Claire Kopp, Co-Principal Investigators). 
Working closely with Dr KenyonChan(a UCLA faculty member) and Dr. Steve 
Cireenspan (a vLsitmg scholar at UCLA), I participated in the compilation and 
develo[^menr of a Battery of Social Intelligence Measures . 

Relationhhip of Internships to Overall 
D(X-tc>ral Training 

One contribution ot such internships, .is I see them, is the 'relief trom the 
intense, academic training and coursework that they provide More im|X)rtant, 
however, is the opportunit) students may have to actually observe or partake in 
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polityrndk-ini; rdated to exceptional diildan. or to uork with children (an 
actiMty in which most i;raduate students .nild dt\el.,pment no longer 
partake), or to vvork vMth other professionals at dilter.Mif rnstitotions who are 
coneeriied ^^nh teach, ni;, polu vmakin^;, or research related to exceptional 
childien 

A carefully planned internship does, indeed, have potential application c>. the 
"real world " Such exp-.. if-n.es proMde the stUilent wirh a look at the \aruHJs 
professional roles tl.at spec-al educators rni^ht hold and a chance to wei^t;h those 
roles a^tainst the student's (mn career aspirations aqd ^yoals Additionally, an 
internshipexperientedesi^i;V.edsp*'citkall\ for T. certain student (i e .designed in ' 
conjunction with the sponsorm^i; a^enr and the stLident s adMsor) can greativ 
enhance the student's current doctoral training 1 ^s„uld strongly recommend the 
inclusion of at least t^M. such indiMduai'y planned experiences for students in a 
special education doet».al r^nnlng program By recjuirmg at IcMSt one of these " 
internships to Ik- in a domain different from the student's ma)or area of" 
concentration, the student rs more likely to have a hro.uler Mew of the field of 
special education 



, Student^' 

For my internship exjxrience. I spent part of a siimmer ^vorklng ;.>r a special 
^ assistant to the Commissioner of LducationlDr Robert \\'e.,therf..rd)in the IJ S 
' Office of Education in W.ishmgton, I) ( 

The f(Kus of the experience was a studv of the tundini; and legislative 
prmeclurc-s ,n the Office of Fduc.ition , I met with kev individuals in ^..rlous 
agencies and programs (e g , HEH.Titlel, Right r.,R,,,|, Early (.hildhwd), and 
asked ciuc-stions aLx.ut progr.ims, funding, relationship to other .igencies. etc , in 
an attempt to understand the \arious organizational pieces Isotli ..s semi- 
autonomous units and parts oi a m.Lssive Inire.iucr :cy The time I s{xnt in BEH 
w.ts particularly interesting (more time \k.is spent -n this .igcncv than any other) 
asthercgukitionstorF 1. V I- H J ^^ere in the procr s of king written (there w.is .i 
great deal ol s,xcul.ition as to how the !..w would i.dly he implemented in the 
states, potential problems, etc ) As a re-sult ot tb ex[Hrience, I w.ls aflordecta 
rare opportunity to gam an overall |x-rspectne of the workings of the Office of 
Education The disadvantage is that I did nor g.,in an indepth under ,tanding ot 
any one agenc y 

The value of such an ex|xrience is impressne one is able to see how various 
programs such .is special educatK.n fit into the cd i:cational system, obtain some 
insight into (K.lia develoj^ment and appreci.it, the complex nature of the 
bureaucracv Euture students should do this m rwo stages The first st.ige should 
consist of a general over\ lew (such as my exp riencc) so that one miglu get a real 
sense of the system and appreciation of the e-orinity ot the 'w'.ishington 
bureaucracy The second sr.i^e shook l<Huson one.igciicy or bure.ui that one finds 
p.irticularK interesrmg so (hat the suident c«in gam both the "b.g pu fi*» " .is wel' 
as .Miiore special izetl \ lew 



Student V'l 

Nature of the Practicuni 

As one ot tourtccn summer telious in the Center tor Creative Leadership's 
Summer Institute, I had the honor and pleasure of a/'once-in-,i-htetime" 
exj^ericnce The fcxus ot the institute was on 'Leadership, Creiitivity and the 
Media/' with the Ktsic purpose of explofinu— through the eyes ot leaders, 
creators, and psyehoiogists—tlie interrelationships amon^ these three topics. 
Fei lows ere selected based upon leadership expcTience, artistic skills (art, music, 
writing, graphics), media talents (tllm, TV, acting, ^lirectmg, prcxlucmg) and 
km)wiedge ot behavioral science All participants had strong personalities, 
capable ot independent achievement, yet with enough scxial skills to beettective 
in a group 

The summer tellow scenerio included a quick, but thorough immersion in 
leadership training as conceived by the center (5 days), presentations of personal 
skills and exi^rienccs by ea.!. fellow (2 days), a recreation weekend, and a 
one-week, hands-on production experience under the direction ot BBC-TV 
producer, Geramr iMorns 

Of Personal Value 

Insight regarding mv oun leadership, creativity, and media abilities— as 
seen through the eyes of '[x-e:s and objectivity through an eight hour battery ot 
psychological tests—was the most constructive value embraced It there is 
economy of truth m the notion that "I cannot know myself by myselt^' (Andre 
Gerard, 196^), then to have shared this intense expc-rience w ith people of similar 
motivation is clearly a productive way to emb.u-k upon a journey into self. It is my 
hope that, in knowing my strengths and limitations in the areas of leadership, 
creativity, amd media, I will be better able to serve others in the field ot human 
services 

Of Cieneral Value 

I would enthasuistically recommend the summer institute at the center for 
creatr v leadershipas adinrtoral practicum— particularly for candidates pursuing 
human services management As I approach my new position as eastern division 
Consulcanr for the National Association for Retarded Citizens, I am sincerely 
grateful to have had the opportunity of experiencing the ideas and feelings of 
leaders from fields as diverse as industry, mining, music, media, and mental 
health and of discovering how much we truly have to share 
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ONE SEA PROFESSIONALS VIEW ON 

PREPARING LEADERS TO WORK 
IN SPECIAL EDUCATION SETTINGS: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 

Niles Wusterbarth, Ph.D. 

Training Codrdinator 
Division of Special Services 
Office of the State Super:ntendent of Pubhc Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 

A reasonable expectation among most professions is that university doctoral 
programs should produce the leaders of their various fields, to guide the 
professions and forge directions tor solving conremporary and evolving problems. 
This is particularly the case m special education. However, the current status of 
this field imposes unuslially severe and extensive requirements upon higher 
education 

Status of the Profession 

Nearly everywhere in special education, one hnds varying degrees of 
confusion and turmoil. PL. 94-142 is, m the view of many educators, a 
detailed mandate of an idealistic, futuristic state which must he implemented 
immediately, yet its requirements outstrip the capacity of public coffees, of our 
educational system, and of our school personnel/^' While the school age popu- 
lation declines, hapdicapped rolls ^well Budgets have escalated drastically and 
most likely will continue to do so, perhaps until pressure builds for a backlash 
from taxpayers and the parents of nonhandicappcd children In the struggle to 
cope with the challenge of such change, administrative staffs have been re- 
organized and expanded. A recent sur\ey revealed that 22''^ of^l I state diTector> of 
special education were new to their jobs jn the past two ytars, 69^ m the 
past SIX years, and that their staffs have steadily increased from an avera^. \ of 8 to 
29 ever the past 5 years Education used to be a stable, credible, widely 
respected profession, jmmune to the intrusion of the courts and administered in 
a highly structured, bureaucratic manner. Someone recently said, "The trouble 
with our times is that the future is not what it used to be." This is the case 
m special education 

Indeed, rapid change is today a hallmark in all of education, well as 
throughout most other sectors of our society and in the world. Yesterdays visions 
now become today's crises, today's crises are tomorrow's cliches. Leaders are 
urgently needed whoare equippeci to develop theoretically sound, yet operational 
modes of organizational! decision making which will enable the American 
educational system and special education in partict lar to cope w ith such pervasive 
change 

As the field moves toward increased quality and quantity of individualized 
education in less restrictive environments, the profession will be called upon to 
create and implement new appropriate program responses to ensure access and 



inclusion for all thikirt n 1 he ^r.Tc ot >X\ii.hmi;ron pahseJ an education for all 
handtcappcd children law in 19^1 and h.is now implemented a 197"^ law 
mandarin^ student learn mi; objectives for every child, a plan similar to the 
mdividualueJ education programs used in special education. 

This trend toward mtc^^ration ot s|mial cxlucation stand.irds into other 
education domains seems inevitable nationally The executive directors ot the 
American AsstKiation ot Schcx)! Administrators and the National AssiKiation of 
State Boards ot Education have commented on this m conterences and through 
their ori;ani/.afi s Individuafized programming for all* children is based on 
sound educatu)nal theory and common sense It the educational system is 
designed to impart relevant learning to children, systems must analyze every 
as|mf of their opcratuins to .issc^s their impact iifxjn the child, along with other 
sigmticant environmental tactors 

Special educators then cannt)t view their domain as autonomous without 
im|xding this comprehensive tixus on the child The delusion of self- 
determination IS rampant "My classnHim/department is mmc% and I'll run thmgs 
my way regardless ot what the rest ot you do " Apart from its desirability, when 
the system f(KUsc^ upon the thikl, the interdependence is inescapable and 
essential 

Educators are under enough pressure without splintering their resources 
internally Increasingly, this group will be vying for desperately needed tunds 
with the p(K)r, the young, the aged, the homeless, the unemployed, the ill, and 
other troubled and troubling groups If educators consume themselves through 
internal disputes o\er whether resources should be allocated to the handicapped, 
the bilingual the economically disac^vantaged, and so on, and argue over which 
component wlu control these rt^ources, the protession will be ineffective as 
educitors and as public ser\anfs. for all signiticant battles will likely be lost. 

I'he point IS that all educators must face this challenge and criticism together. 
Special education is no longer so special. First and foremost, special education 
perst)nnel are educators The group has tcK) long reinforced and suffered trom the 
stereotype that sjucial education has all the answers It does not, but what it has 
must be shared, or all may end up with nothing The only way educators can 
quickly surmount such problems is to develop proactive, competent, generic 
leaders within its ranks 

Where Are The iNeeds.'' 

Thc^e background comments on the status ot special education provide a 
tonteia for .issessing a variety of implications for doctoral training programs in 
the fic-ld 

The tirst consideration is where these new doctoral graduates will go, i c, 
where they are most needed geographically One may begin by defining their role 
»n relationship to direct service deliverv to children Thus, most such graduates 
iiNualU move into either district administrative positions where they supervise 
support staff components and/or teachers, or else they return to the campus as 
faculty instructors ot these same groups In either case, remarks here will be 
directed toward impacting on these direct service subsystems. Most newd(Ktoral 




graduates will need more eHcaive training to do so directly as administrators or 
indirectly as faculty. 

Only one distinction might be made between these two career paths, i.e . 
^ campus or district There seem to be more administrative openin^-s in school 
district special education departments than faculty positions on campus 
rherefore. those who move in the latter direction are likely to find work by 
excelling not onl> m the directions outlined Ix-low but simultaneously as a) adul t 
instructors who are able to attract students, b) researchers able to obtain ^jrants, 
and c) writers able to publish needed material. Apart from this, the following 
remarks remain applicable to both campus and district professionals. 

All comments were verified with several educators in the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped (BEH) and around the State of Washin^jton, both on 
campuses and in district adminisrration positions."' The results were somewhat 
surprising.. Several differentiating' factors were probed, e.^; , urban/rural, district 
size, district cooperative. However, there was considerable agreement amon^; all 
those polled on the ^-reatest needs. There emer^jed a dear set of ^-eneric 
competencies and skills which provide the special education leader with abilities 
whichoverrideall other spccialuing directions. Doctoral training; pro^jrams must 
reco>!nize these and or^-anize their pro>;rams around them 

What Are The Needs.* 

Genera/tsts. There is a preponderant plea for ^jeneralists The days of the 
special education •'specialist" are over Broadenin^j experiences and training; are 
essential for both survival and for providing; leadership Farsi^jhted special 
education leaders should seek training, a) in all handicapping conditions, b) in all 
curriculum models, c) with al' components of the district educational manage- 
ment tc-am (i e., sch.wl board sufXTintendent and principal), d) with all special 
education support personnel (e g , psychologists, counselors, physical therapists 
physicians, speech therapists) and e) with all other educational support groups 
(eg., fiscal, legal, curriculum, instruction, transportation, physical education, 
data prcxessii.g, community relations, f lanning, research and evaluation) Such 
leaders should be prepiired to advocate on behalf of special education before 
superiors, to supportively and sincerely supervise subordinates and tocontiQually 
col|af»rate and c.xiperate with all other co-workers in these different support 
divisioas These generahst and marketing skills should beirtcluded in the campus 
program, since admit.isrrators cannot afford to flounder in the Held while trying 
■ to acquire them 

Though It mav seem rccrcttahle and some special educators may still believe 
themselves to be in some way spcx.al, today s .ulininistrators must be able to 
communicate and ccx>perate effectively with other sectors of the educational 
•community The d.,- hotomies of special education ver?us regular education of 
handicapped versus nunhanclicap{x'd are false and nonexcstent 

f'here never w.ts a •regular c-dwation " system hut only other subsystems 
much like special educanon fivcrv .ndiv.duai is c-ither handicapped or 
temporarily nonhandicappcd , since accidents and age wear evervone down, The 
hearing, noasign.ng prinup.i! ,s dctinitely handicapped in relation to .. class of 



hcM^ln,^ impaired, sitznin^ children in his/her biitklin>: Thus, special educatum 
leaders must learn to communicate in as many languages .is there arc groups with 
which to deal Over time, it the leaders are ettecttve as generalists, they can lead 
outside groups from apprehension to enthusiasm, from ttMr to comfort and from 
rejection to support of special education programs. 

Practtium Exptfl-tenui, The second common concern merits clarification. 
Simply stated, there is a need for leaders with broadening experience-s coping with 
the recurrent problems of rcalit\ NLearly every administrator siHA-eyed f^Kuscd 
on the traditional problem of campus theory versus operational, real world 
pragmatism The urgency of the need escalates every year as pressures increase. 
There is a need tor well suj^rvised practicum experiences, which are taken 
seriously by all involved "Getting one s feet wet*' is no longer sufficient, for 
many administrators quickly find themselves up to their necks in a quagmire o 
criticisms and complaints with cause A proven ability to keep one's footing and 
direct a system toward effective, significant progress is essential at all levels. 
As mentioned abi>ve, this need deserves clarification Administrators have 
Wten leveled the criticism that university faculty should do a better )ob of 
training the type of person that administrators nc^d. Faculty members counter 
with reasonable poignancy, that districts sht)uld make better use of the skillsand 
competencies which they provide to their graduates The argument is o*ten a 
never-ending cycle Clearly, both sides must be able to sit together and |Ointly 
plan, implement and evaluate programs based on the realities of both district and 
university The symposium to which this pai>er is presented is an encouraging 
venture in this direction 

Every district obvioasly needs graduates who can serve that district 
/unttionally. Campus 'products" must be prepared to serve where, when and in a 
manner in which they are needed The old adage, form follows function, is 
applicable here In management terms, campuses must k- output oriented rather 
than input oriented, if the ultimate mission or goal is to educate handicapped 
children, there must be recognition that districts function in this role more 
directly than universities While universities may generate the creative, cutting 
edge of the profession, with new theories, styles, techniques and models, such 
programs will never achieve full fruition unless their graduates can first get a )ob 
and l-Kfgin working within the system to implement those desired changes. 

The Ht4man Faitor. A third quality of diKtoral leaders is much more difficult 
for a university to impart or achieve, beyond an initial screening of applicants. 
Special educators .-e primarily tn the "people business " As such, competent 
leaders are needed who are demonstrably human, who are ready to affirm daily 
that to live and work in this arena is to risk and care 

Special educators are not here because of a system or a law or an .idvocate 
group They are here because "education for all" is right for people The children 
cannot be denied Society has some catching up to do in this regard, and it must 
be done by people, not by techniKrats. 

Leaders are needed whoare touched and nK.>.d by childrenand by the )oy and 
excitementoftheir learning and growth U-aders are needed with communication 
skills listening, venting, speaking, clarifying, supporting and understanding. 
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They must be able to apply these skills to handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children, to parents, teachers, administrators, and community groups. Thereare 
extensive, jx>tent community resources often ignored or under-utilized by 
educators 

Tm^htrr Burn-mt Actual data vary, but m general most teachers do not 
survive more than two to five years in a district's special education ciassr(X)ms/*"* 
These highly trained teachers tend to leave the settings they were trained to serve 

^ '^^ m^ny elect ing.to serve less severely handicapped children. Some look for 
a "better" district Others move into ''regular" education or perhaps up into 
administration Unfortunately, many move out of education altogether. This has 
been oh^ned in districts of all sizes. The implications for teacher trailing 
programs and administration are anxiery-produring Further, the problem falls 
squarely on the shoulders of new doctoral graduates Modified teacher training, 
improved inservae and su|xrrvision are key factors m assuagmg this disconcerting 
trend 

Adtfuatt Preswn, Most states have expt^rienced considerable activity from 
leading parent advixate groups, eg., ACLD, ARC, and independent legal 
agencies Thus, admmistrators and teachers alike must be particularly thorough 
anil attentive to due process, lEP parental mvolvement and confidentiality 
considerations, and efforts must k- well dcKumented in order to fosrer 
collalx)rative, mutually supportive relationships with these groups They often 
can assist in moving a stagnant system toward action when there exists a positive 
trusting, work relationship. Skills and training are needed to achieve this 
rapport 

SihmJ A^e PopulMifm Shijts, Declining sch(K)l age population in most urban 
centcTs has already forced school closings at the elementary level As difficult as 
this has been for school Ixjards and administrators, the coming decide will be 
much more stressful m this regard, as the reduced pt)pulation enters the secondary 
level. Ck>sing a high school with its community ties, traditions, academic and 
vocational programs and larger catchment area will clearly be more difficult and 
traumatic than what we have thus far experienced This overall declinihg school 
enrollment will likely become iuxtapi)sed in marked contrast to the BEH 
proiectcd expansion of the handicapped population and of the funding they will 
generate from all levels of government Pressure for influence and jurisdictional 
control of these stud^ents and their funds could easily become heated over the next 
few years in urban centers, necessitating a cadre of trained special education 
leadership cap-able of preserving, through a variety of means, the integrity and 
mtenr of the long-net^ded mandates to letter serve these cfnidren. Simulta- 
neously, training should address the numerous facets of planning and implement- 
ing sch(K)l closure 

ExpaPfJifi^ Enrulhmnt Although the experience's of many small towns and 
rural districts vary on this point, more such districts than in previous decades are 
experiencing an in-migration of families preferring the small town climate over 
the sometimes detached, cumbersome, polluted, stagnating urban centers as a 
place to raise their children Thus special educators mast be capable of dealing 
with and managing such growth , often wrth the restrictions which follow in the 
""'jjj - )int 
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Support Stajj Urban districts arc wdl staffed relative to their rural 
counterparts. An administrator or teacher usually finds ranks ot speclall^ed 
support personnel in the urban districts* departments or divisions. Special 
educators working? in such centers are often discovered to be unable/untrained to 
identit>\ lixate and utilize thc*se resources in any systematic, ciH>rdinated» 
directive fashion On (Xcasion. these resource personnel have even found ways of 
becoming surprisingly unavailable or undetectable to new statt members. 
Considerable skill is often required to effectively gain access to these colleagues, 
skill which IS derived from thorough truming and supervised practicum in areas as 
seemingly diyerse as systems analysis, political science and human relations. The 
effective administrator must be knowledgeable in all these support areas in order 
to corral their resources and utili/e them effectively in special education 
programs. 

Minimal Back-up. While urban centers are usually well stiiffed, rural 
educators, particularly in special education, usually find themselves relatively 
alone and required to serve in many roles and functions with minimal, it any, 
back-up staff- The rural administrator must be versed in all of the subtle, 
controversial inspects of program operations, therefore, comprehensive training is 
also required. 

Pmonal Comnwnnatiom Legislation has mandated minimal parental in- 
volvement in program decisions.^*'* Where ..urd-party advocate groups are 
involved communication is often delicate These circumstances simultaneously 
require sound, effective personal tommunication skills on the part ot adminis- 
trators. This IS the ciise particularly when there is minimal district awareness, 
commitment or ability to establish this type of operational rapport. 

Aii HanJuappmg OmJftions. An additional ptunt related to many rural 
districts IS that special educators must be well trained in all the low incidence 
handicapping conditions, i e , hearing impaired, visually impaired, multiply 
handicapped, severely/profoundly handicapped This is necessitated' k'cause 
there are not likely to be enough of these children in one rural area to generate a 
tiass, yet they are deserving of an education as close* to home .tf possible. This 
clearly h.is implications for preparation programs 

VniJ of Rural Leadership Few d(x.roral graduates ,ire found willing to accept 
the challenge of rural leadership. While the needs are tremendous, the rewards 
exhilarating and the life-style often preferable, the py is low, the distances are 
considerable and the subordinate staff minimal Where urban administrators 
.gam v^^ibihty and are often frustrated by the lethargic momentum of immense 
systems, rural administrators often find themselves alone and ignored, hi many 
cases, such educators can only work as prt-time administrators. Where 
collaborative or cooperative programs exist, funds can be pooled to create only a 
slightly more manageable situation Yet, man> states are increasingly observing a 
dissolution of such ciHijxrrative arrangements, in order to achieve local classroom 
control There remains minimal, if any. special education administrative 
supervision This void is mentioned not only .is a rural nerd but as an observation 
and limitation of the effective utilwatiun ol the talent produced and nurtured on 
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Others/js While tfi^^Jbove arc 12 maior needs which dcKtorjI programs 
shouUi^lress m the coming vears, many oth^T secondary ^'cneru comperencies 
are^rfucial as well The folloying nme are such areas 

Organization J iki/h are iriyeasini^ly important Todav every subsystem is 
complex m sjucial education, ^ whether one regards the classr(K)m setting 
'managed" by a teacher who N^ayramed b> a diKfjral graduate, or a schiKil 
district managed by a similar graduate, or some intermediate level Graduates are 
much moreoken skilled m organizing themsehvs than they are at organizing the 
people under their direction Analysis of forces and needs impinging on one's 
considef^Hion of this syst-jm as an iX(egr,ced subsystem somewhere withm the 
v.ist American educational system, aiicrn^ using on product as well as prtxess are 
exemplary compooents of Organuar^onal skills 

Legal training is often srresso! in districts This becomc-i increasingly crucial 
as courts and laN^yers become involved in education. NX'hether this is clesirable or 
not, u IS rc-ality The profe^Mon needs educators knowledgeable in the law, its 
intent, its interpret..Cior. its parameters Lven the more proactive districts 
committed to leading r!ie field with innovative programming nee<.i legal counsel 
to assure technical omnhance and funding Particularly sensitive areas are due 
prcKess and confi<ientialiry 

i'tual. /W^^//w^^ anJ pro^ramnuny^ ^ktlh arc also in demand. Experience is 
needed not (i:ily in special educatuin funding but for other funding systems, for 
ail federal title pi ,ects, and tor other publicly funded human ser\'ice delivery 
system* 

rata manai^mtnt is of grow mg concern Data KtseJ operations streamline any 
sv.tem, improve system effectiveness and accountability, enable the expeditious 
f(K using of resources on problem areas, permit smoother and more accurate 
"child-counr" procedures They enhance the quality of teaching as children learn 
over time and <is the> move to other distric ts Well designed data systems assist u. 
reassessment and lEP review anil updates Strong data based systems provide a 
means of encouraging individual teacher research and publishing, which 
promotes professional growth and nuitivation, and reduces .he amount of teacher 
burn-(;ut and boredom 

KnmleJ^toj Mate and j\dittal ruUs and n^ulaiwm h.is always been important for 
administrators but now ts becoming important for teachers as well, particularly as 
more parents becoriu' informed of these d(Kuments Beyond this, it is important 
and helpful to be familiar v-ith solutions and strategies, }x>ljctes and practices, 
rules and regulations of other states and districts 

^hrfiwrw/ managmm is becom:,ig more complex and t»me consuming. 
Adequate assessment at all levels is impo' tant. as is the ability to strc^amlirfe and 
expedite this step to promptly obtain needed special education where appropri- 
ate 

Cuirtikh4m paikay^^i are Ix'commg ovcrwhelmmgly confusing to many 
teachers and administrators Careful and systematic screening of new material is 
necessary to effectively utilize district resources Simultaneously, training is 
neecJed on how to miklify and adapr existent material to suit each chikl A final 
point here is that manv teachers are limited in their skills to alter cheir approach 
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when It IS meffettive with one or two thildrtn Curriuilum resource su|xrrvision 
can alleviate this. 

Staff deielopment and-mservite training are amon^ the top needs identified 
nationally by districts for all staff.^ New dcKtoral graduates must be prepared to 
work effectively m identifying, prioritising, and meeting these training needs. It 
they do not personally provide the training, they must be able to access 
competent trainers and develop coordinated, comprehensive training plans. 

Interagency mperattve agreements have become a valuable tool for managing 
human service resources. Their promise is great not only for the elimination of 
duplicating services and paperwork and the consequent dollar savings, but also 
from the perspective' of the client or lecipient of the services. Few campuses have 
yet mcorporatcxl significant attention to this strategy or its many existent model 
programs. 

While there may be other needs, these are the ones which are most crucial and 
urgently needed m all settings 

Conclusion 

While needs may vary from district to district, special education everywhere 
has considerable common ^mmd with other subcomponents of the larger system 
of American education. Tw times are turbulent m many respects, and many 
argue convincingly that the nation and its schools are disintegrating. More funds 
are needed but unavailable More and better trained teachers are needed but too 
often nonexistent among |ob applicanrs The system is complex, and the situation 
IS rapidly changing Can special education d(x.toral programs help-* 

Clearly, they can. As campus enrollments in education decline, some of the 
brightest, most highly motivated and committed graduate students ever are 
enrolling, and campuses are retaining only the most experienced and bKrst faculty 
members The pressure and willingness to rc^pt)nd is present, as this sympt)sium 
attests 

With fcxused and continually evaluated content, preservation ot a strong 
educational fi)undation and t.heory component, and a series ot serious, well 
supervised practicum experiences, doctoral students will be able to meet the 
challenge In addition, the typical structure of most doctoral programs lends 
Itself well to preparing the profession's leadership. Consider the extensive amount 
'ot knowledge acquired and integrated mdiKtoral programs, from severalhelds of 
study and from several campus programs or departments, much ot which otten 
involves considerable negotiation and sclf-direction Consider the arduous task of 
successfully completing oral and written coftiprehensive examinations. Consider 
the initiative, creativity and research required to define and sell/market/gain 
approval of a dissertation topic, and to the exhausting jxrrseverance required to 
gam access to a setting, obtain a population sample, supervise data collection, 
conduct a meaningtui, candid and thorough analysis and publish the results 
Consider the ultimate achievements of successfully navigjting all these steps and 
still detendiri: one's work betore a group of critical, professional colleagues. A 
dcKtoral graduate clearly is well equipped to manage the system described in this 
^ n ipcr, .4S complex and troubled as it may seern The program design is as rigorous 
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as IS needed. The tontent, however, should be oriented toward the training; ot 
leaders with^enerit tompetent ks listed in this paper Beyond this, the American 
educational system is not dismte^iratinj; but rather (.ontinually mtejiratin,; 
Never before in recorded history have the masses of .1 society, including- its 
handicapped and other minorities, been so literateund well educated Education 
IS criticized today because it taut;ht a nation to think c ntically Its problems are 
those of success, not failure The resources exist within this nation to solve any 
pressing problem the society can identity Tins is a nation strujjjjiinj; with 
insurmountable- opportunity The ch.Ulenj-e ot change in special education 
leadership m 19^9 is quite exciting; and promising; 
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